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Two Real Bargains in Books 
About the Soviet Union 





LIFE ON AN 
ICE FLOE 


By IVAN PAPANIN. 


HE diary of the leader of the fa- 

mous Soviet North Pole expedition, 
consisting of himself, astronomer Fed- 
orov, marine biologist Shirshov, radio op- 
erator Krenkel, and the dog Jolly. 


Deposited by airplanes on an ice floe 1244 
miles from the North Pole on May 21, 
1937, the scientists were picked up 274 
days later, 1324 miles from the North 
Pole. Their ice floe by that time was 
only a remnant of the original one, having 
begun to split up a few days before, due 
to rapidly converging currents and severe 
Polar storms. 


Though deeply stirring as a spectacular 
and dramatic adventure, the real impor- 
tance of the undertaking lies in its scien- 
tific revelations. 


Cloth, 300 pp. 32 illustrations. 
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Original price $2.50 


Our Special Price $1.00 postpaid. 
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LAND OF THE 
SOVIETS 


A Handbook of the USSR 
By NICHOLAS MIKHAILOV. 


HE author, who is one of the fore- 

most Soviet geographers, tells in fuil 
detail about the country’s topography, its 
climate, its natural resources, its econom- 
ic development, and its people. He com- 
pares the resources of the USSR and the 
rest of the world in such valuable assets 
as coal, iron, oil, gold, manganese, mer- 
cury, zinc, copper, furs, fish, lumber, 
peat, wheat and cotton. 


Particularly in view of present world 
events this book is an invaluable source 
of information, It contains, among other 
things, the details of the Third Five-Year 
Plan (1938-1942). Entertainingly writ- 
ten, illustrated with photographs as well 
as maps, the book is indispensable for all 
who wish to be well informed on inter- 
natenal affairs. Cloth—350 pp. 
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Original Price, $2.50 
Our Special Price $1.00 postpaid. 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed find check (or money order) for $...... 


(1 LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE 
(1) MOSCOW NEWS 
(17 USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 


ead oe .. for which please send me: 


CO LAND OF THE SOVIETS 
C INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 
(J SOVIETLAND 


(Magazines checked are for a full year’s subscription) 
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Soviet 
Periodicals 


are now coming through 





regularly. 


MOSCOW NEWS:— 


Illustrated weekly. Crisp, informa- 
tive news on all aspects of Soviet life. 


1 yr. $2.00. 


USSR IN 
CONSTRUCTION:— 


De Luxe pictorial monthly, large 
pages, many suitable for framing. 


1 yr. $3.00. 


SOVIETLAND:— 


Color-illustrated monthly of the life. 
culture, and art of USSR. 
1 yr. $1.50. 







INTERNATIONAL 
LITERATURE:— 


Monthly review of the world’s liter- 
ature and art; stories, plays. 


1 vr. $2.50. 























Combined 
Subscription 


Rates: — 





MOSCOW NEWS and 
SOVIETLAND 
per year, $3.00 







MOSCOW NEWS and 
USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 
per year, $4.25 









MOSCOW NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 
per year, $3.75 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ......... 


JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


APE eye ce Theodore Bayer 36 
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THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, A. A. HELLER, 


LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MAR- 


SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


p. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P., one of Britain’s 
most brilliant lawyers, Labor M.P., and a 
leader of the democratic people’s forces of 
England, is the author of “Light on Mos- 
cow,” “Must the War Spread?” and other 
important books. He wrote this article 
on October Ist, during intensive bombing. 
and sent it to us with apologies for the 
haste in which it was written. 


THEODORE DREISER, great American 
novelist and progressive, is now on the 
coast supervising the filming of “Sister 
Carrie,” one of his most popular works. 


T. A. BISSON, a Research Associate of 
the Foreign Policy Association and a 
member of the editorial board of. Amerasia, 
is one of our foremost authorities on the 
Far East. Among his recent works are 
the penetrating studies, “Japan in China, re 
and “American Policy in the Far East: 
1931-40.” 


CORLISS LAMONT, philosopher, author 
and lecturer, is a leading authority on 
Soviet developments. His most recent 
book is “You Might Like Socialism.” 
He is now giving a course of lectures at 


the New School for Social Research on 
“The Philosophy of Humanism.” 


EARL P, HANSON, engineer and geog- 
rapher, who has done exploratory research 
in Iceland and sub-arctic Canada as well 
as in the Amazon Basin, has for years 
been a close student of polar exploration. 
He was formerly planning consultant in 
the Natural Resources Committee in 
Washington. His most recently published 
book is “Journey To Manaos,” dealing 
with his tropical explorations. 


ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, poet, novelist and 
critic, has twice been awarded Guggen- 
heim Fellowships, one of which took him 
to the Soviet Union where he spent 
twenty months serving as English editor 
of “International Literature.” 


JAMES B. TURNER is an engineer and 
economist who has spent some time in the 
Soviet Union and has frequently con- 
tributed to SRT. 


IVAN MENSHIKOV is a Soviet writer who 
contributes frequently to Soviet periodi- 
cals, specializing on stories of the Far 
North. 
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Coming 
next issue— 


an article on Soviet Science by 
the great English scientist, 


J. B. S. HALDANE. 


The article, partly written in a 
bomb shelter, was received as 
this issue was going to press. It 
is written in the clear absorbing 
style for which Professor Hal- 
dane is famous. It covers many 
aspects of Soviet science but 
deals mainly with Soviet Genet- 
ics, in which field Professor Hal- 
dane is a world authority. 


Another fascinating article, 
“Soviet Progress in Penology,” 
by Nathan Berman, an American 
authority on juvenile delin- 
quency, gives a vivid picture of 
the Soviet treatment of crime, 
especially in relation to the 
young offender, and discusses 
the code changes made in recent 
years. 

e 

Other articles cover other 
aspects and news of Soviet life, 
speeches and events of the cele- 
brations of the twenty-third an- 
niversary in the USSR, news 
photographs, etc., making the 
December number an issue to 


watch for. 
@ 


Of interest to our 
readers in New York 


An interesting symposium has been 
arranged by the American Commit-’ 
tee for Friendship with the Soviet 
Union on the subject 


AMERICAN-SOVIET 
UNDERSTANDING 


The speakers will be Dr. Harry 
F. Ward. 1 Dr. Corliss Lamont, Julia 
Church Kolar, and Dr. Thomas L. 
Harris. 

Tt will be held at Manhattan Cen- 
ter, 34th Street and Eighth Avenue, 
on Friday, November 15th, at 8 P.M. 


Tickets, 75c for reserved section, 
35e and 25c for general admission, 
may be obtained from the offices of 
the Committee for Friendship with 
the Soviet Union, 75 Fifth Avenue. 
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The USSR on its Twenty-third Anniversary 


ovieT Russia Topay, speaking for the many thousands 
S of its readers and echoing the thoughts of many other 
thousands of Americans who have followed with interest 
Soviet advances in industry, agriculture, science and the 
arts, greets the Soviet Union on the twenty-third anniver- 
sary of its establishment. 

This anniversary finds it with the most advanced agri- 
culture in the world, an industry second only to that of 
the United States, and social and cultural services on a 
scale never known before, all kept secure in a world at 
war by a consistent policy of neighborliness and peace. 

From what an abyss of backwardness and misery the 
country has risen to this high level everyone familiar with 
the history of tsarist Russia knows. But against what odds 
the rise was accomplished is not too well known, in this 
country, or too often acknowledged. We must recall that 
both Germany and the Allies, sometimes in collaboration, 
did their best to destroy the new Soviet state in its begin- 
nings; that armies of intervention were sent in, and civil 
war provoked, in an attempt to destroy it; that, in the 
post-war settlement, its most advanced industrialized areas 
were stripped away; that diplomatic and economic isolation 
was used in an attempt to suffocate the young Socialist 
state; and that, in the development of its resources it re- 
ceived no credits, no substantial help from any other nation. 

In 1926 the young state, having repaired the ravages of 
war, civil war, intervention, and the worst famine in 
European history, had brought its economy up to the level 
of 1913-14. From then on, the first Socialist state was 
watched by the whole world; and that Socialism in action 
had met all tests, could no longer be questioned after 1929, 
when its triumphant rise continyed unchecked by the world 
depression. 

Externally, and internally the Soviet Union has worked 
mightily for peace. Committed to a vast program for 
culture and abundance the Soviet people want and work 
for peace. Thus despite the critical international situation 
and the diversion of much energy and material into vital 
defense needs, social services and cultural services continue 
their expansion ; industrial output rises; the crops, in a year 
of unfavorable weather conditions which reduced European 
harvests by 30 per cent below last year, are well above last 
year in the Soviet Union. 

In congratulating the Soviet people on these achieve- 
ments, special congratulations are due to the people of the 
new Baltic Soviet Republics, and to the Bessarabian people 
now part of the Moldavian Soviet Republic. Their role 
in the new society was balked, soon after its foundation, in 
1917. Now in its twenty-third year they are restored to 
it, leaving a war-menaced and waning order, for a new 
order of expanding prosperity and peace. 

They are already beginning to experience the quickening 
effects upon their economy and social relations of this new 
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order, which has already transformed their predecessors into 
the Union; Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia, 
and the new territories of the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Re- 
public. There the land has been turned over to the peasants ; 
industry has been nationalized; unemployment has been 
brought to an end. Thousands of tractors are now work- 
ing the fields, and vast new industrial developments are 
under way. New health, social and cultural services, on a 
scale undreamed of before, have been organized. Race and 
national hatreds between Poles, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians 
and Jews, have vanished along with class domination. All 
the magnificent achievements of the Soviet Union have 
become theirs. 


From The Webbs, D. N. Pritt, J. B. S. Haldane 
and the Dean of Canterbury 


HEN this issue was being prepared we sent letters 

asking for articles or messages from five notable 
figures in England who have consistently pressed for closer 
relations with the Soviet Union as the policy of progress, 
peace and reason. We did not feel optimistic about receiv- 
ing any replies, knowing that, living in wartime stringency, 
they might be unable to devote the time and energy for 
writing. 

It therefore gives us special pleasure to report that all 
of them have responded. In the case of one article, the writ- 
ing was done in a bomb shelter. 

We are proud to present in this issue an article by 
D.N. Pritt. An article by J. B. S. Haldane arrived just 
as the magazine was going to press and will appear in our 
next issue. In spite of their advanced age and the war con- 
ditions, Beatrice Webb sent us the message below for 
herself and Sidney Webb: 

“I wish we could contribute some statement about the 
USSR for your anniversary issue of Soviet Russia Today; 
but we are so preoccupied with this battle in the air that 
I really have not the energy to write anything that would 
be worth reading—and at such short notice. 

“I am delighted to see that there is some chance of better 
relations between the USA and the USSR. The Soviet 
Union will certainly wish to keep out of the war and will 
do nothing to provoke either of the combinations who are 
now fighting each other. It is very difficult to see how 
their neutrality will manifest itself except that they will go 
on helping China to gain her independence. What is very 
satisfactory to the Webbs is that the new civilisation has 
now a chance of stabilising its internal organisation and 
developing the productive powers of the various industries. 
There is no likelihood of a counter-revolution today. No 
Russian will want to exchange the present government of 
the USSR which has been so successful in avoiding war and 
gaining territory, for the internal organisation of either the 
Nazi and Fascist states or of capitalist political democracy. 

“We shall be very much interested to receive your anni- 
versary issue of Soviet Russia Today.” 

We are able to present the message of the Dean of 
Canterbury in a special way. At the time we wrote him 
the Dean was working on revisions and new material to 
cover the latest developments, in his new book “Soviet 
Power, the Socialist Sixth of the World,” a special edition 
of which is being prepared for us by the publishers, Modern 
Age, Inc. The Dean worked steadily under the most difh- 
cult conditions—the Cathedral buildings at Canterbury 
were bombed while he was carrying on this work—to send 
on the final material in time for us to have our edition 
ready for our readers, as announced elsewhere in this issue. 

Our readers will, we feel, all join us in paying tribute 
to the courage and devotion of these people who represent 
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the most sincere and advanced sections of British democracy. 
They acted on the conviction that the cause of better 
relations between the Soviet Union and the democracies 
was worth every sacrifice, a conviction shared by many of 
the most progressive people in our own country. 


The Soviet Union and Its Suitors 


N. PRITT recently sent an open letter to Sir Staf- 

ford Cripps, British Ambassador to Moscow, charg- 
ing that Lord Halifax, British Foreign Minister, and his 
gioup were simply using him as a screen “for their unre- 
mitting conspiracy against better relations with the Soviet 
Union.” The letter, published in the New Statesmen and 
Nation (London) for September 14, said in part: 


“What was the main—the first—thing for which you 
went to Moscow? To bring about a trade agreement, we 
thought. . . . Of course Halifax and other enemies of good 
relations are too cunning to oppose an agreement openly. 
They sabotage it by indirect methods. Soon after your in- 
terview with Stalin they insulted the USSR publicly by 
ignoring its existence in a matter of the greatest political 
importance, their decision to betray the Burma road. A 
fortnight later, without any legal justification, they seized 
or arrested the gold of the Baltic banks, which had been 
lawfully transferred to the USSR before the change in 
status of the Baltic states. And then they openly paraded 
their affection for the Baltic fascist regimes by refusing to 
recognize the decision of those states to enter the Soviet 
Union... . 
“We see now that they (Halifax and his group) always 
meant to use you as a screen for their unremitting con- 
spiracy against better relations with the Soviet Union. You 
would never willingly be their tool, or join in their con- 
spiracy. Do not, I beg you, let them exploit you any longer.” 
Are similar warnings in order with regard to Soviet- 
American relations? Signs are not wanting that our own 
State Department is pursuing similar tactics, hoping to 
satisfy growing’ sentiment for Soviet-American rapproche- 
ment and to improve bargaining power with Japan by a 
mere show of diplomatic activity and inspired stories in 
the press. While apparently only a part of the machine 
tools ordered by the USSR have been released, a whole 
flock of stories emanating from Washington intimate that 
all were either already or are about to be released. Ship- 
ments of aviation gasoline were ostentatiously permitted 
to leave for the USSR. President Roosevelt in an inter- 
view discussing the release of machine tools and other ma- 
terials being held at American ports, to friendly powers, 
graciously made clear that he considered the USSR as such. 

But the stories of greatly improved relations have yet to 
be substantiated. Nothing has yet been done with regard to 
the frozen funds of the Baltic countries or recognition of 
the new status of those states. No concrete steps have been 
taken by the American Government toward collaboration 
in the Far East. New York Times dispatches from London 
and Washington blatantly try to give the impression that 
both Great Britain and the United States have been trying 
to enlist Soviet aid to China. Actually, of course, the 
Soviet Union alone of the great powers has consistently 
aided China, while England and America still pursue their 
old policy of appeasing Japan. 

Lin Yutang, Chinese philosopher and author, beloved 

by the American people, recently returned from a three 
months’ visit to China, said, in an interview published in 


PM October 13: 


“Soviet Russia has given more material help to China 
than any other single nation—and at easier terms. Mate- 
rials and credits have been forthcoming. This is still going 
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on. There will be no such thing as closing down of Russian 
material supplies to China, no matter what happens.” 

No major statements of American foreign policy recently 
issued have suggested any concrete steps for improved 
American-Soviet relations. Secretary of State Hull failed 
to mention the USSR in his most recent public statement. 

But in newspaper editorials, speeches of radio commenta- 
tors and articles there is evidence of growing public sup- 
port of a policy of collaboration between the United States 
and the USSR. Rep. Sabath, Chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, said recently on the floor of Congress: 

“Obviously, the Fascists and the capitalist group of this 
country dislike the Russian form of government, but that 
should not be our natioffal concern. Russia has always 
been friendly toward the United States, notably during the 

Civil War, and she does not need our assistance. She is 

and will be able to take care of. herself; therefore, why 


should we not cultivate and promote friendly commercial 
relations with her?” 


The American Peace Mobilization, representing millions 
of people and led by a group of distinguished Americans, has 
recently issued a three-point program for American policy 
in the Far East calling for a complete embargo on Ameri- 
can war materials and dollar exchange, supplying China 
with substantial loans and all the sinews of war and: 

“Securing the cooperation of the USSR in this genuinely 
progressive, anti-imperialist program.” 

Other voices must be added to these, swelling into a 
mighty chorus, not lulled to silence by the pretense that 
something is being done. 

The governments of many nations are wooing the So- 
viet Union with more or less honorable intentions. Moscow 
is again the diplomatic center of the world. Through the 
troubled Balkans rumors thick as locust swarms are flying. 
Most of these rumors are to be discounted, and Moscow 
is kept busy with denials, but the existence of the rumors 
testifies to the extent to which Soviet might must be 
reckoned with. The Tass denial of the report published 
in a Danish newspaper to the effect that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was informed in advance that German troops would 
be sent to Rumania and of their objects and numbers, was 
significantly followed by the announcement that the USSR 
would have a place on the newly constituted Danube Com- 
mission to regulate questions of shipping along the Danube. 
Sobolev, General Secretary of the People’s Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs is attending the meeting of the commis- 
sion now in session at Bucharest. 

The wishful thinking that sees the Soviet Union taking 
sides in the imperialist war, the continued outright provo- 
cations to embroil the Soviet Union with Germany, can 
not be successful. ‘The Soviet Union, secure in its might 
and the unity of its people, can be counted on to listen only 
to those proposals made on sincere and equal terms which 
will permit it to retain its position of neutrality and its 
unswerving will for peace. 


The Rumor Factory and Big Diomede 


N the science section of the New York Times for Octo- 
ber 20, Waldemar Kaempffert had this to say about 
Soviet science: 


“For the finest continuous scientific work ever done in 
the Arctic, full credit must be given the Soviet Union. 
From Soviet stations within the Arctic Circle meterologi- 
cal information is radioed to Moscow and to the United 
States and other countries. The service is indispensable 
in forecasting the weather of the North American con- 
tinent.” 
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The statement was made apropos of the hubbub raised 
in the press last summer regarding a new Soviet Arctic 
Station to be erected in Big.Diomede Island in Bering 
Strait, near Alaska, a few miles to the east of Little Dio- 
mede owned by the United States. Said Mr. Kaempffert: 





“This department suspects the Japanese of using the 
Soviet expedition to Big Diomede as a trouble-maker. 
Out of Shanghai came tales of Soviet military activity on 
Big Diomede, of an influx of Soviet soldiers, of a Soviet 
airdrome and naval base. Commander Harold G. Brad- 
bury of the Coast Guard Cutter Shoshone, reported in 
August, after a patrol of Alaskan waters, that he could 
not understand the excitement about Big Diomede. He 
saw nothing on the island but a barnlike frame building 
which, though he did not say so, was probably like scores 
of similar structures used by Soviet scientists throughout 
the Arctic. Big Diomede, according to him, is so strewn 
with boulders that it will be ‘almost impossible to level 
the island, let alone construct a base’. ... There is a 
vast difference between a purely scientific enterprise on a 
barren island without military value and the establish- 
ment of a naval and air base.” 

A recent United Press despatch from Santa Clara, Cal- 
ifornia, quoted Father Bernard Hubbard, the famous 
“Glacier Priest” as saying that talk of Russian fortifying 
Big Diomede was untrue. He had been within a mile of 
Big Diomede when he heard the radio reports of fortifica- 
tions being erected there. Said Father Hubbard: “Russia 
has erected only a small weather station on Big Diomede, 
together with a shack that might accommodate a small plane 
to fly in supplies.” 


Mr. Stefansson’s Testimony 


HESE statements recalled to mind an article published 
in the World-Telegram last summer, which gave the 
impression that Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the noted explorer 
who is acting as adviser to the War Department, had 
warned about the dangers of a possible land invasion of 
Alaska, in testimony before a Senate Committee. 
We caught Mr. Stefansson just as he was about to take 
a plane for Alaska to make a survey of inland routes for 
the Pan-American Airways, but he courteously took time 
to make his position clear. He explained that, first of all, 
the testimony in question had been given not before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, as the story implied, 
but before a committee on the colonization of Alaska. 


“This all came up,” he explained, “in a discussion of 
the possibilities of a winter as against a summer war. 
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“‘Wouldn’t it be difficult to invade Alaska on account of 
the cold?’ I was asked. On the contrary, I said, a mech- 
anized army could make no progress in summer because 
of swamps and mud. An invasion would have to come 
after the freeze-up, when every lake is as hard and 
smooth as an airplane landing field and for mechanized 
transportation every river is a highway.” 


“But what,” we asked “about the implication in the 
story that you had reference to an invasion from the 
USSR, and the tie-up with alleged Soviet activities in Big 
Diomede ?” 


“That implication,” he said, “was purely in the context 
of the story and the way it was played up, and had no 
basis in anything I said. My own remarks referred 
purely to the geographical aspects of the country. I am 
sure the Soviets do not want to invade Alaska. When the 
question of possible invasion arose at the hearing, I had 
expected an opportunity to state my view that the Soviets 
are not an aggressive people and that we certainly had 
nothing to fear from that direction. But at this point my 
testimony was cut short and I was asked to ‘please step 
down’ before I had an opportunity to express my views on 
that subject. After the hearing, when newspapermen asked 
me ‘What country did you have in mind as a possible 
invader?’ I answered ‘I see no reason to disagree with 
those members of Congress who have said in speeches 
that Alaska is being fortified against Japan.’ 

“The manner in which the whole affair was treated by 
the press was not in accord with the facts. The same 
thing was true of the references in the American press 
last summer to a Soviet press campaign for grabbing 
Alaska. A careful combing of the Soviet press by several 
research organizations and government departments failed 
to substantiate this. The parallel reports of Soviet ac- 
tivities on Big Diomede referred to a Soviet Arctic Station 
—of which the Soviet Union already had 57 in 1938— 
these being primarily observation posts for weather and 
ice conditions which, by courtesy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, are used by branches of our government to forecast 
American weather, and are particularly useful for 


Alaska.” 


Apologizing for the brevity of the interview in the rush 
of his departure, Mr. Stefansson said in conclusion: 


“T am especially sorry for the interpretation put on any 
statements of mine because I have always been in favor 
of closer. Soviet-American understanding and, I have al- 
ways done what I could to further such understanding. 

“As is well known, I have for the last ten years been 
a very great admirer of the Soviet Arctic work, the men 
who do this work, and the government policy which makes 
it possible.” 


Our Readers and Editors 


E leave our usual place on the contents page, occu- 

pied in this issue by another announcement, to make 
an appeal to our readers for funds to help us continue. 
On the letter page we print a sample few of the letters 
many of you ‘have sent in, with your contributions. You 
make clear what a need there is for the one American 
monthly magazine that provides full information about the 
USSR in this period of intensifying war-time hysteria. You 
tell us the magazine must go on. We, on our part, must re- 
peat that we can go on only with your help. Mounting costs 
on the one hand, and diminishing advertising revenue on the 
other make the situation urgent. We must have help from 
you to continue. We again ask you to be generous, and not 
to hesitate if you can only make a small contribution. When 
multiplied the smallest contributions become large contri- 
butions. Mail in whatever you can spare to the S.R.T. Sus- 
taining Fund, Soviet Russia Today, 114 East 32 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Thoughts On An Anniversary 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


HINKING back over the past year or so on this 

occasion of the 23rd anniversary of the first Socialist 
Republic in history, my mind returns inevitably to the 
Open Letter issued by 400 leading Americans in August of 
1939 concerning the basic differences between Soviet So- 
cialism and totalitarian Fascism. After the Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact between the Soviet and German Governments, 
that Open Letter was constantly attacked as being alto- 
gether out of order and out of date. Now, looking over 
the document following more than a year of fearful im- 
perialist war, I feel that there is very little in it that 
needs to be changed. I want to repeat here the excellent 
outline that the Open Letter gave of the fundamental con- 
trasts between Soviet Russia and the Fascist states: 


The Soviet Union 


. A nation vigorously ac- 
tive in support of world 
peace 

. A free brotherhood of 
peoples 

. Socialization of produc- 
tion and distribution 

. Socialist planning for 
abundance 

. The expansion of trade 
unions 

. Emancipation of woman 

. An unprecedented advance 
of culture 

. Science in the service of 
the people 


. Evolution toward fullest 
democracy 

. A nation in which civili- 
zation moves steadily 
ahead 


The Fascist States 


Nations geared for war 
and engaged in aggres- 
sion 

Ruthless persecution of ra- 
cial minorities 

A monopolist economy run 
for profits 

Totalitarian planning for 
war 

The destruction of trade 
unions 

Degradation of woman 

The debasement of culture 


Science perverted to the 
uses of war and mysti- 
cism 

Democracy considered “a 
putrid corpse” 

A nation in which civili- 
zation moves steadily 


backward 


Of course an equally telling summary of contrasts be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the non-fascist capitalisms 
could also be made. 

@ 

Mr. H. G. Wells’ remarks to the press when he landed 
at New York the first week in October were refreshingly 
sensible and outspoken. According to the New York 
Herald Tribune, he declared: 


“Russia wants peace and does not want to spend her 
resources on war. Therefore, Russia is absolutely neces- 
sary for any settlement of the war. They cannot be 
pushed aside on the mere argument that they’re just a 
lot of Communists over there.” 

It is significant that Mr. Wells called for the ousting 
of Lord Halifax, British Foreign Secretary, from Prime 
Minister Churchill’s cabinet at the same time that he 
suggested an anti-Fascist understanding between the United 
States, Soviet Russia and Great Britain. Mr. Wells un- 
derstands clearly enough that neither the Russians nor any- 
one else genuinely interested in world peace and democracy 
can put much trust in a British Government of which an 
arch aristocrat, appeaser and anti-Soviet intriguer like 
Lord Halifax is a leading member. If Winston Churchill 
had the common sense to send Sir Stafford Cripps to Mos- 


cow as Ambassador and the gumption to get rid of the 
Duke of Windsor by appointing him Governor General of 
the Bahamas, ‘the certainly ought to find a good reason for 
sending Halifax to the Island of Ascension as His Majes- 
ty’s High Commissioner. In case you don’t remember, As- 
cension is a small island bélonging to Britain off the west 
coast of Africa. According to The World Almanac it is 
thirty-four square miles in area, has a population of 188 
and “is noted for its sea turtles.” 


To return for a moment to H. G. Wells, he seems to 
me a remarkably vigorous, alert and productive man for 
his age. In the last couple of years he has turned out no 
less than four good-sized books which, in spite of all their 
misunderstandings of Marxism and twentieth century so- 
cialism, constitute pretty Solid achievements. His latest, 
The Rights of Man, a Penguin Special, rather reminds me 
of the new Soviet Constitution. One Sunday recently it 
was my good fortune to have Mr. Wells as my partner 
in a set of doubles. We finally won 7—5 after a stiff 
fight and a brilliant exhibition at net by Mr. Wells. If I 
can even play checkers at the age of 74 with the same brisk- 
ness that Mr. Wells wields a tennis racket, I shall con- 
sider myself quite a dashing athlete. 


It is not generally realized how far-reaching and world- 
shaking might be the effects of an American-Soviet under- 
standing in the Far East centering around the maintenance 
of China’s independence. Such an understanding could 
well lead to a more friendly relationship between the So- 
viet Union ard'Great Britain, since it would tend to con- 
vince the Russians that the English-speaking peoples were 
at last willing to cooperate with them on a basis of sin- 
cerity and mutual respect. All in all, there is probably 
nothing that would so arouse the consternation of the 
Fascist governments of Germany, Italy and Japan as 
concrete cooperation between the U.S.A. and the USSR. 

One of the striking paradoxes in the present interna- 
tional situation is that most of those influential Americans 
who are backing Britain heart and soul remain so bitterly 
anti-Soviet that they are unable to grasp the significance 
of Mr. Churchill’s attempts to improve relations with Rus- 
sia and his dispatch of Cripps as British envoy. These 
pro-Britishers, usually more kosher than the King and ever 
ready to follow England’s foreign policy wherever it may 
lead, none the less balk at any suggestion that America 
should be on better terms with the Soviet Union. Mr. 
George Sokolsky summed up their attitude in the New 
York Sun the other day when he said it was preferable 
for the horrors of war to continue than to make an agree- 
ment with Stalin that would bring world peace. 

Accordingly, Soviet Russia is most wise, it seems to me, 
in continuing on the alert lest the capitalist democracies 
draw it into some bargain that can be turned disastrously 
against it. Even at this late date there are still plenty of 
British and American capitalists who nourish the fond hope 
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that the war will yet be switched and that Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia will then proceed to fight it out. And 
it can be stated categorically that this is the reason why so 
many leading citizens have been smacking their lips over 
the prospect of Soviet-Nazi embroilment in the Balkans. 
To show precisely what I mean I need only quote from 
a Bucharest dispatch by Russell Hill in the New York 
Herald Tribune of October 16th. Writes Mr. Hill: 


“While few facts and many rumors come from the 
frontier zone, the extent of German-Rumanian military 
preparations on this side of the Soviet border has sug- 
gested to many persons here the possibility that Great 
Britain and Germany might make a peace which would 
leave Adolf Hitler a free hand in the East. It will be 
remembered that early in 1939 British foreign policy 
favored allowing Germany to expand toward the East, 
in the hope that this would eventually bring the Reich 
into collision with the Soviet. Union. Many observers 
are now asking whether, under present conditions, Britain 
might not be willing to agree to German domination in 
Poland and southeastern Europe.” 


You hear a lot these days about how Soviet Russia has 
become just another example of arrogant nationalism. And 
Mr. Henry C. Wolfe, whose recent book, ‘““The Imperial 
Soviets,” I reviewed in the October issue of Soviet Russia 
Today, devotes an entire chapter to this idea. To support 
his claim, he cites, for instance, the Soviet film “Alexander 
Nevsky,” which depicts the defeat of an invading army of 
Teutonic Knights by the Russians, and several theatrical 
productions which show that certain tsars played a rela- 
tively progressive role for their time. This is, I venture 
to say, pure pernicious nonsense on Mr. Wolfe’s part. 

Marxism takes a realistic view of history and has always 
acknowledged that certain ideas and movements, no longer 
valid or useful for the twentieth century, were progressive 
in their day. Mr, Wolfe might as well argue that because 
the Soviet Russians believe that the Great French Revolu- 
tion of the bourgeoisie constituted a tremendous step for- 
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ward, therefore the Russians are backing the world bour- 
geoisie now. Also, on Mr. Wolfe’s interpretation, it is just 
an expression of the old “nationalist” spirit when the clas- 
sics of Russian literature are made available for the first 
time to the masses of the people in the USSR. 

But even Mr. Wolfe has to admit that Soviet policy 
toward national minorities is not exactly a repetition of 
the past. Thus he states: ‘““The Soviet attitude toward 
these minority peoples differs from that of the tsars. In 
the matter of education the Soviet authorities have actually 
encouraged these non-Russian peoples to speak their own 
languages and retain their own cultures so far as is con- 
sistent with Communism.” ‘The general principle which 
the Soviets follow in regard to minority arts and cultures is 
extremely simple and can be formulated in the seven 
words: “National in form and socialist in content.” 


I thought that the article “This Is Stalin” by A. B. 
Magil in the New Masses of September 17th was about 
the best answer to Eugene Lyons & Co. that I have seen 
anywhere. Thumbing through a well-known book on the 
Soviet Union the ether evening, I came across a rather 
sympathetic impression of Stalin that fits in well with 
Mr. Magil’s piece. Here it is: 


“There was a certain shyness in his smile, and the 
handshake was not perfunctory. He was remarkably 
unlike the scowling, self-important dictator of popular 
imagination. . . . There was little in common between 
the infallible deified Stalin fostered as a political myth 
and the Stalin I had met. In the simplicity which im- 
pressed me more than any other element in his make-up, 
there was nothing of make-believe, nowhere a note of 
falseness or affectation. His friendliness was not the back- 
slapping good-fellow type of the politician, but something 
innate, something that rang true. In his unpretentious- 
ness there was nothing pretentious. . . . Then I read the 
autobiography of H. G. Wells, where he gives a vivid 
word picture of his interview with Stalin. His reactions 
to the man were so close to my own that he used almost 
the same words to convey his impression of Stalin’s essen- 
tial humanness and simplicity.” 


This is from Eugene Lyons’ own anti-Soviet book. 
@ 


In my recent reading on the subject of the USSR | 
also found this interesting passage: 


“The French Revolution dominated the nineteenth 
century. Will the Russian Revolution dominate the twen- 
tieth? There are many reasons for believing that it will, 
that it will make itself felt over the whole world. At 
present it is regarded as a tragic, horrible drama which 
the other nations can watch from their cushioned stalls 
in the amphitheatre of the world. In a very short time 
it will be discovered that it is but the prologue of a 
play in which we shall all have to take a part... . The 
world is much smaller, if distances be measured by time, 
than it was in 1789, and the Russians are just four times 
as numerous as were the French. The French Revo- 
lution convulsed Europe and the Mediterranean littoral. 
It left the other continents practically unaffected. The 
Russian Revolution, with its prologue, will have its most 
immediate and more gigantic results in Asia, but there 
is no continent which it will not affect sooner or later, 
probably sooner rather than later.” 


That is from an article by an English journalist, W. T. 
Stead, in the Saturday Evening Post of March 31, 1906, 
and was inspired by the Russian revolutionary movement 
of 1905 and of early 1906. I think Mr. Stead was a pret- 
ty good prophet. : 
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NCE again, on the anniversary of 

the establishment of Soviet rule 
in what is now the USSR, our minds 
turn to a consideration of the position 
of that country in the world today; and 
to me as a Britisher it is naturally of 
some interest to consider the attitude 
of Britain and the USSR to one an- 
other, and the probable trend of their 
mutual relations. It is, of course, 
always difficult and dangerous in these 
times to write anything that will not 
be printed for some weeks after it has 
been written, but for better or worse 
that trouble has not yet diminished my 
literary output! 

The first thing to get into one’s mind 
—and alas! there are minds in my 
country with very narrow entrances— 
is that in their international relations 
the government of each of these two 
countries follows the course which it 
holds to be in the true interests of its 
country. On such a point the two lands 
naturally diverge, because in the USSR, 
speaking broadly, the interests believed 
by the government to be those of the 
country in general are in fact those of 
the country in general, whereas with 
us the government, composed of the 
ruling class with a few importations of 
labor elements which unfortunately 
make no difference whatever, is quite 
incapable of realizing that what is in 
its own interest is in fact opposed to 
the interests of the mass of the British 
people, and as a result it persistently, 
‘often in perfectly good faith, pursues 
policies diametrically opposed to the 
true interests of the British people. 
Let me first consider the practical 
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working-out of the behavior of the 
USSR in what it believes to be, and 
what I believe to be, the true inter- 
ests of its people. It takes the line that, 
whilst ready to trade and to be on 
good terms with any capitalist state 
willing to reciprocate, it cannot pos- 
sibly ally itself with any one capitalist 
country or group against any other, 
because by doing so it will simply build 
up whichever country it thus aids into 
sufficient strength to tempt that coun- 
try in the future to make war against 
the Soviet Union. In addition, of 
course, it is overwhelmingly to the in- 
terest of the USSR not to impair the 
happiness and the standard of living 
of its own people by engaging in war, 
and it has to preserve its strength in 
every possible way, not merely to pro- 
tect its own people and territories and 
system but also to be in a pasition to 
help a genuinely Socialist government 
of any country, when it comes into bé- 
ing, if and so long as it may be 
threatened or attacked by capitalist 
enemies. 

This attitude of the USSR is really 
very easily to be understood, and the 
persistent failure (or ostensible failure) 
in the British press and government 
to comprehend the position, and their 
persistent expression of views and hopes 
that are inconsistent with any such 
comprehension, are due either to wilful 
blindness or to a simple incapacity in a 
capitalist atmosphere to understand the 
motives and interests of a_ socialist 
state. 

Turning to consider the attitude of 
Great Britain, one has to remember 
that she is engaged in a terrible war, 
to which she is naturally prone to de- 
vote all her energies; but the fact re- 
mains that she is still ruled by a ruling 
class which cannot distinguish between 
its own interests and those of the coun- 
try in general. So, just as this class is 
unwilling to gain the cooperation of 
the immense masses of British India at 
the price of giving them what they 
want—a price which the ruling class 
refuses to pay—so also a large section 
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of our government is unwilling and in- 
deed unable either to enunciate such 
war aims, or to install such a different 
government, as will enable them to 
claim the real whole-hearted friendship 
of the USSR; and all this behavior, 
immensely handicapping the war effort, 
is due to fear of laying the foundations 
of socialist states throughout Western 
Europe: (which are of course inevitably 
coming, whatever they do). They are, 
indeed, so far unwilling even to im- 
prove relations with the USSR at all. 
It seems pretty clear to any enlight- 
ened observer that there are two groups 
of opinion in the government and rul- 
ing class—one willing to go a consider- 
able distance and to take substantial 
risks of diminishing their power over 
their own working class, in order to 
achieve some measure of friendship 
with the USSR, and the other more 
reactionary, unwilling to have any 
terms of friendship with the USSR, 
even if their attitude makes their task 
in the war against Germany substan- 
tially more difficult. It is the more 
reactionary group that has gained its 
point at each successive crisis for the 
last several years and particularly since 
the war began, but the struggle goes on 
and the more reasonable group gains a 
little ground now and then. Our public 
has, however, learnt, from one dis- 
appointment after another, not to ac- 
cept too readily the intermittent “sun- 
shine talk” of the government and the 
press about agreement with the USSR 
being just round the corner. Just round 
the corner it may be, but there are a 
couple of ruling-class cops, ready for 
anything, leaning against the wall. 
There is, however, no need for pes- 
simism' in the long run. The mass of 
the people in Great Britain is becoming 
clearer every day as to the power and 
the true réle of the USSR; the 
strength of the USSR appears to be 
growing equally rapidly and equally 
clearly; and I feel no anxiety as to the 
ultimate fate of Britain and her peo 
ple, and of their ultimate friendship 
with the peoples of the USSR. 




































SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: Twenty-three 


Years of Struggle for Peace 


HE 23rd anniversary of Soviet 

power is celebrated this year 
amidst the unfolding of the second 
world imperialist war. This circum- 
stance serves to remind us more point- 
edly than ever before of the birth of 
the Soviet state in the chaos of the first 
imperialist war. Fighting against this 
war, the Bolsheviks were carried to 
power by the Russian masses with the 
mandate to stop the war. On the day 
after the revolution, 1917, Lenin, as the 
head of the Soviet Republic, appealed 
to the governments and peoples of the 
belligerent countries to cease fighting 
and make a just peace: 


“The Workers’ and Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment created by the Revolution 
of November 6-7 (October 24-25), 
and backed by the Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, calls 
upon all the belligerent peoples and 
their governments to start immediate 
negotiations for a just and democratic 
peace... 

“The government of Russia calls 
upon all the belligerent nations to con- 
clude such a peace immediately, and 
expresses its readiness to take the 
most resolute measures without the 
least delay, pending the final ratifica- 
tion of the conditions of this peace by 
plenipotentiary assemblies of the peo- 
ple’s representatives of all countries 
and all nations.” 

The historic significance of this de- 
cree lies not alone in the fact that the 
Soviet government, faithful to its’ trust, 
sought to stop the war, and failing, 
withdrew from it, but also that the 
Soviet state, thus, from its very incep- 
tion, put itself in the service of inter- 
national peace. Ever since, the Soviet 
government has cherished this purpose 
and unselfishly, even at times at risk 
to its own interests, has pointed the way 
toward world peace. Once again, to- 
day, the Soviet Union follows anxiously 
the course of world war. The ob- 
jectives pursued by the warring parties 
in this war appear to the Soviet Union 
to be no different than in the first 
war, only very much more far-reaching. 
The forces arrayed in the present 
mortal combat of imperialist giants are 
even greater than in the last war. The 
threat to involve every large and small 
state and people is much more acute. 
While the Soviet Union is a neutral 
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state and is in no way associated with 
the objectives pursued by either side 
of the conflict, it is nevertheless affected 
by the progress of this war, which has 
already embraced practically all of west- 
ern Europe, and all of central Europe 
outside of the USSR The war may 
spread to the southeast of Europe, to 
the Near East and middle Asia. Japan 
is at war with China. All of the 
Pacific is threatened. Many states 
not now at war are either preparing, 
like the United States, for possible 
belligerency, or are forced to foresake 
their neutrality and fall into alignment 
with either of the warring blocs. 

Thus, many areas directly bordering 
on the Soviet Union, and areas vital 
to the security of the USSR are being 
menaced. In these circumstances, obvi- 
ously, the Soviet Union has to employ 
a great part of its productive capacity 
and resources and energy to main- 
tain and extend its security and to 
guard its non-involvement. ‘The con- 
tinuance. of the war makes Soviet 
neutrality progressively more difficult 
and correspondingly more important, 
not only for the people of the USSR, 
but for all of the world. 

The advent of the Soviet Union has 
split the system of states governing the 
world into two systems,—capitalist and 
socialist. The chief international sig- 
nificance of this is that with the Soviet 
Union there came into the world a 
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power which tied up its existence and 
its own progress with peace; and the 
entire history of the Soviet Union is a 
history of constant, uninterrupted en- 
deavor to enlist other powers behind 
the idea of international amity and 
peace. Since Soviet history falls into 
the interval between two wars for 
which all big powers, for a variety of 
purposes and aims, were constantly pre- 
paring, their diplomacy being used 
solely to gain strategic positions, Soviet 
peace leadership was tolerated by the 
rulers because it struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the masses of 
the world. But while the ruling groups 
paid lip service to the ideal of peace 
they prepared their combination of 
powers for war. 

The Soviet Republic in 1918 paid a 
heavy and humiliating price at Brest- 
Litovsk to stay out of war, but was 
forced by the combined imperialist 
forces to combat wars of intervention 
and civil wars promoted by interven- 
tionists. ‘These wars, forced upon the 
Soviet Union for three years, may be 
regarded as a penalty imposed upon the 
Socialist state because of its determina- 
tion to stay out of the imperialist war. 
The very elimination of the former 
Russian empire from the concert of 
imperialist powers was viewed by the 
latter as a danger to themselves. While 
one side of the imperialists may have 
derived temporary help from the Rus- 


Marshal Timoshenko, Commissar of Defense of the USSR, meets his brother for the first time 
since 1917, in his native village of Furmanovka, in Bessarabia 
























sian withdrawal from the war, the 
complete retirement of one-sixth of the 
world from the imperialist combinations 
was a dangerous upset to their calcula- 
tions. The objective that governed the 
imperialists in their war on the Soviet 
state was to bring Russia back into the 
imperialist camp, either whole or dis- 
membered. 

When a first rate power refuses on 
principle to become a party to any im- 
perialist combinations or threatened 
combinations against rival groupings, 
it threatens the very basis of imperialist 
relationships. The only combination 
of powers the Soviet Union was willing 
to encourage was a combination to 
strengthen peace and the mutual se- 
curity of all states. The behavior of 
the Soviet Union in world affairs 
seemed more dangerous to the imperial- 
ists than even their own rivalries. It 
incurred for the new workers’ state the, 
intensified hostility of both camps of 
the imperialists. One only needs to 
recall the crusade against Russia by 
fourteen states to realize how funda- 
mentally necessary they felt the destruc- 
tion of the Soviet power to be. That 
the imperialists never really accustomed 
themselves to the existence of a social- 
ist, non-imperialist state was very 
vividly expressed by. Molotov in his 
address to the Supreme Soviet on 


March 29th of this year, when he said: 


“Inasmuch as the Soviet Union re- 
fused to become an abettor of England 
and France in this imperialist policy 
towards Germany, their hostility to- 
ward the Soviet Union became still 
more pronounced, vividly showing how 
profound are the class roots of the 
hostile policy of the imperialists toward 
the socialist state.” 


The USSR is not a pacifist state, 
but a powerful state preferring for 
itself and the world peaceful solutions 
of international problems; whereas the 
capitalist states entertain objectives that 
depend upon their solution by superior 
force. During the wars of intervention 
the Soviets, essentially peaceful, dem- 
onstrated unsurpassed heroism in battle 
as well as military genius, defeating all 
foreign armies sent against them as well 
as their own traitors, the Whites. 
The Soviets proved to the imperialist 
world that the Red Army was a force 
to be reckoned with. This lesson was 
again brought home by the newer Soviet 
generation of Red forces in defeating 
Japanese and Finnish militarists. 

After their victory in the struggle for 
survival the Soviets passed on to the 
problems of co-existence with the cap- 
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italist world. In post-war Europe, 
Asia and America, the enthusiasm of 
the masses made further military at- 
tempts against the workers’ state im- 
possible ; so the powers settled down to 


- a stage of latent aggression, a policy of 


non-recognition, blockade, everything 
“short of war.” Lenin explained this 
retreat of the powers in these words: 
“The international bourgeoisie has only 
to raise its hand against us to have it 
seized by its own workers.” 

At the very outset of her diplomatic 
dealings with her neighbors, especially 
with those former parts of the Russian 
empire which received independent 
statehood from the Soviet Union, she 
came up against a peculiar obstacle. 
The thin crust of the native bourgeoisie 
which ruled over these states were 
indebted to the big powers for their 
help_in establishing their rule against 
the wishes of their people. In return 
for this, they had to agree to remain 
outposts of attack against the Soviet 
Union, rather than to seek to live in 
peace with the only country from 
which they could benefit economically 
and with whom the bulk of their 
people desired amicable and close eco- 
nomic relations. The big powers were 
entrenching themselves in the economies 
of the small states, turning these gov- 
ernments into vassals and plotting 
grounds against Soviet power, a process 
which continued up to the very out- 
break of the present war. When the 
Soviet Union was forced to take meas- 
ures of mutual protection, the bourgeois 
governments of these neighboring coun- 
tries were found to have very slim 
support among their own people, who 
hastened to reestablish their ties with 
the Soviet Union severed against their 
will more than twenty years ago. 

The significant difference of the 
Soviet position in this war as contrasted 
with the last one when she lost part of 
her territories, is that corresponding to 
the enlarged might of the Soviet Union 
and her role in the world, she is now 
reassembling these very parts back into 
the fold of her family of nations. 

The breakthrough of the diplomatic 
blockade by normalizing relations with 
border states prepared the way for the 
big powers, one by one, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, to “recog- 
nize” the Soviet Union. The process 
was a very painful one. In some cases 
the big powers were dissatisfied with 
the Soviet Union for being too generous 
in her dealings. ‘That was especially 
the case in her relations with China. 
Here the Soviets were “guilty” of treat- 
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ing with China as an equal, setting a 
dangerous precedent, and renouncing 
all the tsarist privileges, including 
extra-territorial rights. However, the 
big powers continued to demand special 
privileges for themselves, privileges 
which would have amounted to a sort 
of peaceful penetration of the Soviet 
Union as a price for recognition. The 
Genoa conference of 1922 was a con- 
certed effort of the powers in that 
direction. 

Year of tedious dickering were spent 
on such matters as tsarist debts, war 
debts, restitution of property, repara- 
tions, royalties, concessions, credits, 
loans, the question of monopoly of for- 
eign trade and the like. All attempts 
at tying the Soviet Union to the 
capitalist economy of the world, or in- 
fluencing its economic organization or 
its internal policies away from ‘social- 
ism were steadfastly resisted ; while at 
the same time the Soviet state was 
anxiously trying to provide for normal 
economic intercourse on the basis of 
mutual non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. In spite of 
all the: real and artificial difficulties 
put in the way of development of 
trading and diplomatic relationships, 
the Soviet point of view triumphed. 
The last ditch in that struggle was 
the obstinate policy of our own reac- 
tionaries, who by all means at their 
command, delayed resumption of Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations until the end of 
1933. The Soviets have never at- 
tempted to carry on a crusade for 
socialism outside of their own confines, 
whereas the propaganda agencies of 
the reactionaries of all other countries 
have ceaselessly carried on their anti- 
Soviet ‘barrage. 

A number of anti-Soviet campaigns 
may be recalled, when cries have gone 
up of forced labor, religious persecu- 
tion, dumping, totalitarianism, etc. 
While Hoover called the Soviet Union 
an economic vacuum, unable to pro- 
duce and therefore not worth while 
dealing with, another section of the 
reactionaries attacked the Soviet Union 
for dumping goods on the world mar- 
ket. Contradictory and ridiculous as 
these slanders were, they played a part 
in creating an atmosphere of hostility 
towards the Soviet Union which those 
who realized the potential importance 
of the power for peace of the Soviet 
Union in international relations, had 
to struggle hard to overcome. But this 
world-wide anti-Soviet propaganda 
must be understood as a permanent 

(Continued on page 40) 




































SOCIALISM COMES 
TO THE BALTIC PEOPLES 
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(Above)—Lithuanian delegates in the 
Kremlin Hall among the deputies of the 
Supreme Soviet at the session which ac- 
cepted their country as a Soviet Republic 


(Left column—reading down) 


Latvian youth celebrate their country's 
new status 


People of Kaunas electing the People's 
Diet which voted for the inclusion of 
Lithuania in the USSR 


Estonian and Soviet seamen getting 
acquainted 


The new Soviet regime brings freedom 
to political prisoners in Latvia 
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P songix 1s. i 


HE threat of war with Japan now 

confronts the American people. 
This is the meaning of the Japanese 
alliance with Germany and Italy con- 
cluded on September 27th at Berlin. 
The American people do not want this 
war. It was not necessary that the 
threat should arise. At any time during 
the past three years the United States 
could have removed it by three simple 
steps: full aid to China, complete stop- 
page of war shipments to Japan, and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union to 
curb Japanese aggression. The first 
two of these steps, in fact, would have 
automatically constituted parallel ac- 
tion with the USSR, for they describe 
the course which Soviet policy has con- 
sistently followed. 

In 1936 total Soviet-Japanese trade 
was valued at 52,683,503 yen. Three 
years later, in 1939, the trade between 
Japan and the USSR had dropped to 
671,909 yen. In other words, economic 
intercourse between the two countries 
had virtually ceased. Economic sanc- 
tions have often been discussed in the 
abstract. In Soviet policy they were 
made concrete. They were expressed 
in actual practice. During these same 
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IS SOVIET- 
AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 


POSSIBLE? 


By T. A. BISSON 


A student of Far Eastern affairs envisages conditions under which 
an effective program of collaboration for peace could be developed 


years Japanese-American trade was 
maintained at boom levels. In 1936 the 
trade between Japan and the United 
States was valued at $376,000,000. In 
the 1937-39 period, Japanese-American 
trade maintained an average yearly 
level of $417,000,000. During the first 
six months of 1940, this trade still ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000. In the years since 
1937, the United States has supplied 
from 50 to 70 per cent of Japan’s im- 
ports of war supplies, while its pur- 
chases of Japanese goods, exceeding 
those of any other country, have fur- 
nished the largest single source of 
Japan’s foreign exchange. 

No commentary on this startling 
contrast in trade policy is needed. The 
same contrast also exists, although in 
less exaggerated form, in the matter 
of direct aid to China. American cred- 
its to China, including the loan an- 
nounced in September, 1940, amount 
to $70,000,000. Soviet loans to China 
exceed $250,000,000. The American 
credits have enabled China to buy much 
needed trucks and gasoline, but virtu- 
ally no munitions. From the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, China has 
been obtaining the bulk of its imports 
of heavy munitions for nearly two 
years. 

The American and Soviet peoples 
have common interests in the Far East, 
and particularly in the issues that have 
arisen over China. These issues are 


neither, remote nor abstract. They 
closely affect the present and future 
welfare of the two countries. The 
American people want China to win 
the struggle for freedom waged since 
1937. They want the United States- 
to support China in this struggle, 
knowing that such help is the safest 
guarantee against the spread of Japa- 
nese aggression. The Soviet people are 
equally anxious to have a strong and 
independent China, capable of effec- 
tively defending itself, emerge from the 
conflict with Japan. They, too, have 
been menaced by Japanese aggression. 
On two occasions they have been sub- 
jected to attack on a fairly large scale. 
These attacks have originated on Chin- 
ese soil. Japanese control of China, 
or of parts of China, would represent 
a permanent threat to Soviet security. 

Two questions immediately suggest 
themselves. Why have these common 
interests not been expressed in parallel 
actions? Can Soviet-American coop- 
eration, especially after conclusion of 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alliance, still 
be achieved in the Far East? 

Part of the answer to the first ques- 
tion has already been given. ‘The 
United States has not been willing to 
take the steps necessary to halt Japanese 
aggression. It has not been willing to 
give adequate aid to China. It has 
not been willing to stop supplying war 
materials to Japan. These steps are the 
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sine qua non of a genuine American 
peace policy in the Pacific. They would 
offer a real possibility of halting Japan’s 
program of expansion short of war. 
‘The United States is unlikely to win 
Soviet collaboration on any other basis. 

Has not the United States taken ex- 
actly these steps during recent weeks? 
‘The answer is no. Washington has 
given another loan of $25,000,000 to 
China. It has also banned the export 
of aviation gasoline and scrap iron to 
Japan. But this is not full aid t6 China, 
mor is it more than an approach toward 
an effective embargo. Japan is still free 
to buy petroleum, pig iron, finished 
steels, alloys, copper, machinery, auto- 
mobile trucks, and other products in 
the American market. No curbs have 
been placed on the import of Japanese 
commodities. Under these conditions 
Japan can still obtain the resources to 
continue its war on China, and to 
spread its aggression into Southeast 
Asia. 

There is, moreover, a new and sig- 
nificant aspect to recent American 
policy in the Far East. Secretary Hull, 
the British Ambassador, and the Aus- 
tralian Minister have engaged in a 
series of conversations at Washington. 
‘These conversations have considered 
ways and means of coordinating the mil- 
itary policies of the United States, Bri- 
tain and Australia in the Pacific. Ac- 
cording to some reports, another Brit- 
ish-American deal is in the making, by 
which American heavy bombers, the 
so-called “flying fortresses,” would be 
exchanged for use of the Singapore base 
by the Americari fleet. It was the re- 
ports of these conversations, more than 
any other factor, which brought into 
being the new military alliance between 
Japan and the Axis powers. 

The point to be noted here is that 
emphasis was placed on military-naval 
measures, and not on measures to 
weaken Japan. - A small additional 
loan to China, and a scrap iron em- 
bargo do not effectively limit Japan’s 
powers of making war. ‘Tokyo drew 
the obvious conclusion. The United 
States was still trying to keep Japanese 
aggression within bounds—a very dif- 
ferent thing from trying to make Japa- 
nese aggression impossible. Japan was 
emboldened, rather than the reverse. 

It replied by openly announcing its 
allegiance to the Axis. And the new 
alliance necessarily increased the danger 
of a Japanese-American war. The coun- 
ter steps taken by Washington, includ- 
ing particularly the warning to Ameri- 
cans in eastern Asia to return to the 
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’ United States, have fanned the flames 


of a pre-war psychology. These meas- 
ures are still in the “warning” stage; 
they do not weaken Japan’s ability to 
wage war. A vigilant watch is neces- 
sary, moreover, to see that reopening 
of the Burma Road is not likewise re- 
duced to a symbol. The test is not the 
reopening of the road, but whether, 
now that it is open, Britain and the 
United States move immediately to 
send large supplies of heavy munitions 
to China’s defense. Failing this, the 
reopening of the road constitutes a 
meaningless gesture, if not a hoax. 

Military-naval preparations in the 
Far East today, unconnected with ade- 
quate economic sanctions against Japan 
and aid to China, may well provoke 
war but will not stop Japan short of 
war. Adequate sanctions, not warlike 
gestures, are the touchstone of a non- 
appeasement policy. Military-naval 
measures restricted to the colonial areas 
of southeast Asia are a subtle form of 
appeasement. They are “warnings,” 
but taken alone they do not hurt Japan 
and will not prevent war. They merely 
suggest to Japan that she limit her 
aggressions to the areas already under 
attack. But appeasement has always 
been provocative, since it indicates 
weakness and ‘hesitancy and invites fur- 
ther aggression. Japan knows this, and 
will adjust its policy accordingly. The 
outcome, under such conditions, is like- 
ly to be a repetition of the Great 
Britain-Germany-Poland fiasco of Sep- 
tember 1939. Aggression was not 
stopped ; a war resulted. 

Unequivocal aid to China, and an 


unequivocal embargo, would have a 


real effect in Tokyo. Then it would be 
clear that the United States meant 
business, that it was trying to halt 
rather than to limit Japanese aggres- 
sion. Such a forthright program would 
enable the Soviet Union to throw its 


- weight into the balance. Its net effect 


would be to reduce the risks of armed 
conflict in the Pacific, for then only 
would Japan hesitate to move toward 
war. 

The policy which the United States 
has thus far pursued in the Far East 
will not succeed in winning Soviet co- 
operation. It leads in the direction of 
an imperialist war, with Britain and 
the United States joining hands to pre- 
serve their colonial stakes in southeast 
Asia. The Soviet Union will undoubt- 
edly shun any such conflict. Should it 
become imminent, the USSR will prob- 
ably compose its differences with Japan, 
and declare its absolute neutrality. This 





does not mean that the Soviet Union 
would stop its aid to the Chinese peo- 
ple. China is not Poland. Since Japan’s 
bargaining power would be weak, the 
concessions would have to be made by 


Tokyo. Such arrangements, achieved 
possibly through a non-aggression pact, 
would deal with specifically Soviet- 
Japanese issues. For more than a year 
Tokyo has been forced to countenance 
Soviet aid to China without direct pro- 
test. Under the conditions outlined, 
this situation would be even more 
strongly confirmed. 

Soviet-American cooperation can still 
be attained in the Far East. The pos- ° 
sibility still exists. Its realization de- 
pends mainly on the attitude and poli- 
cies of the United States. This country 
would have to take an unequivocal 
stand against Japanese aggression, in 
China as well as in southeast Asia. All 
lurking elements of appeasement would 
have to be thrown overboard. During 
the past summer the Burma Road was 
closed. Did it appease Japan, weaken 
the extremists, or limit Japanese ag- . 
gression? It seated the extremists 
more firmly in power in Tokyo, en- 
couraged military occupation of Indo- 
China, and finally led to the Japan- 
Axis alliance. Any further efforts to 
dicker with Japan on a give-and-take 
basis will have similar results. That 
policy will lead to war, in Asia as it 
did in Europe. Soviet-American col- 
laboration means the building of an un- 
assailable peace front in the Far East. 
It means cessation of all aid and com- 
fort to the aggressor. It means effec- 
tive aid to the victim of aggression. It 
can still prevent the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific. 





Red Square, Moscow, November 7th. 
































THE NEW SOVIET COUNTRYSIDE 


The drawing together of town and country into a harmonious 
whole is a decisive factor in creating the unity of the Soviet people 


EVEN consecutive years of fine 
crops—that is the real news in 
this year’s Soviet harvest. Seven years 
—a period that formerly meant one 
and maybe two terrible famines. In 
the twenty years from 1891 to 1910 
there were three famines, thirteen poor 
harvests, and only four good harvests. 
And in the first ten years of the Soviet 
Republic, before collectivization was 
established, there were two famine 
years, five poor harvests and only three 
good harvests. Beginning with 1933,» 
large scale mechanized agriculture be 
gan to produce notable results. For 
four years an average grain crop of 
close to 90,000,000 metric tons was 
maintained, and then came the all-time 
record harvest of 1937—120,000,000 
metric tons. The following year there 
was severe drouth, the kind of year 
that formerly spelt starvation. But 
the universal application of modern 
methods and machin€fy made it possible 
to save part of a crop that previously 
would have been totally destroyed, and 
with unusually large crop yields in 
other districts to compensate, the final 
result was a 94,900,000 ton crop, 
followed in 1939 by 104,000,000 tons. 
This year, again, weather conditions 
have been unfavorable. Spring came 
late, delaying the planting for several 
weeks. Frosts and snow endangered 
growing crops. But again, collective 
farm organization overcame these odds, 
and while final results are not yet tabu- 
lated, this year’s grain crop is already 
known to surpass that of last year. 
Snow retention, afforestation, early 
and deep plowing, scientific crop rota- 
tion, increased use of fertilizer and 
universal use of selected seeds, exten- 
sive use of vernalization (pre-sowing 
treatment of seeds to hasten maturing) 
all played their part in increasing crop 
yields this year. The Stakhanovite 
movement in agriculture has recently 
been spurred by the “stopudovik” (hun- 
dred pood man) movement, in which 
thousands of leading workers pledge 
themselves to harvest a minimum of 
twenty-four bushels to the acre, and, 
in practice, were able to achieve far 
more than that. Irrigation has trans- 
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formed 15,000,000 acres of former des- 
ert into fertile orchards and fields and 
increased yields in millions more. Many 
irrigation projects have been spontane- 
ous and voluntary such as the great 
Ferghana Canal dug by local kolhoz 
farmers. 

Every step of the way the progress 
of field work and harvesting received 
the closest attention and aid from the 
government. Newspapers published 
reports from the farm front as war 
bulletins are published elsewhere. Lead- 
ing editorials discussed problems and 
difficulties and explained government 
decrees aimed at avoiding harvesting 
delays and losses due to insufficient 
organization of field work and equip- 
ment repairs. 


Reading accounts of this year’s har- 
vests, picturing what they mean to 
the Soviet countryside, takes me back 
eighteen years to the village of Gama- 
leyevka, just emerging from the re- 
sults of the worst drouth in history. 
In 1921 the hot sun blazing down 
relentlessly day after day burned to a 
crisp every blade of wheat and rye over 
thousands of acres of the Volga region. 
All reserves were wiped out by the 
war and civil war and famine. 
our American relief group arrived in 


When . 


By JESSICA SMITH 


the winter of 1922, half the people of 
little Gamaleyevka had died or gone 
away in search of food. hatching 
was torn from the abandoned mud huts 
to feed the few horses and camels and 
cattle that were left, and their naked 
roof trees jutted against the sky. The 
peasants who remained lay listlessly 
in their huts sucking what sustenance 
they could from bread made of straw 
and sawdust, soup made of boiled 
leather. 

Spring, I remember, spread her gifts 
over Russia with a lavish hand that 
year. The grass was thick and green 
before its usual time. The flowers 
grew richly on the hills and in the 
marshes, and the pale faces of the chil- 
dren began to glow and the larks filled 
the sky with sweet sound. By now 
enough food was coming through from 
abroad and from other parts of Russia 
to feed everybody, and the people, with 
an amazing resilience, flocked out to 
the fields—ready to put their last ounce 
of strength into growing a new crop 
on the land that was now their own. 
There were few horses left, and one 
saw strange teams of camel and cow 
together pulling plows. Those without 
work animals hitched themselves to 
plows. Soon outside the larger towns 
there were waving fields of grain. But 
much of that year’s crop, too, was lost 


Harvesting by combine on collective farm fields. 




















































































because the ground, scratched only on 
the surface, soon dried up again; and 
there was another year of famine. But 
other seeds were being planted and 
sending roots deep down into the soil, 
seeds of a new way of life that would 
banish famine forever, that would 
nourish a new generation, a new kind 
of people. 

One day two men came to see us 
from a Tartar-Russian village fifteen 
miles away. One was the director of 
a Children’s Home, the other the 
President of the local Soviet.’ Their 
town once had 1363 people; now only 
555 were left. They came to ask for 
help for their schools and their fields. 

The Chairman explained that for- 
merly there had been a strict division 
in the town between the Russians and 
the Tartars, and that no Tartar was 
permitted to hold any office. “But the 
Soviet Government,” he explained 
proudly, “insisted on taking in officials 
from the Tartar side . . . but we two 
were the only Tartars in the whole 
village with enough education.” 

Most of their new crop, they told 
us, was spoiled already. We asked 
whether they could avoid another year 
of famine. 

The chairman told us their plans. 

“We are organizing the village in 
every way possible to help everyone 
get through the coming winter. While 
the men were in the fields planting the 
grain, my wife got the women of the 
town together. They planted a vegetable 
garden of 20 dessiatins for the whole 
village. But on Monday there was a 
heavy rain, and my wife came into the 
house crying. The rain had swamped 
the garden. Still we are doing our 
best to pull through. Though we are 
uneducated, the people of the town re- 
alize that we are all one family, and 
the time has come for us all to work 
together. The only thing we lack is 
efficiency, because we have no educa- 
cation, but we are trying to do our best. 
We have organized our village as a 
collective. When we got our seeds 
from the government this spring, we 
divided the available land into two 
Parts, one part for those who had 
horses, the other for those who had 
none. Those who had no horses worked 
together as best they could all in one 
field, and then just as soon as those 
who had horses finished their own plow- 
ing, they came over without wasting a 
moment’s time and did as much plow- 
ing as they could for the others. But 
with all our efforts the crops will not 
be successful, for altogether we could 


A class in biology at a school for collective farm youth in Stalingrad Region. 


(Above) Foyevoy, 68-year-old collective farmer who directs a kolhoz laboratory, 
is made up for a performance of the kolhoz dramatic circle by coach Mikhailuk. 


only get about 295 dessiatins planted, 
only one-sixth of what we would have 
in a normal year.” 

We asked him how he thought they 
would manage. 

“Well—a few days ago we had a 
meeting of all the village. We have 
heard of the wonderful work your 
tractors are doing in Sorochinskoye, 
how one tractor can do the work of 
fifty horses, and we have decided to 
ask you whether it would be possible 
to let us have one of the tractors, even 
if just for a short period. Every indi- 
vidual in the village is a good farmer, 
and we would work the land together, 
for the whole village. We want this 
to be an example to show the farmers 
what can be done so little by little 
they may get to the point where they 
can get tractors for themselves. Our 
village has grown so close together 
through our suffering of the winter 
and through our organizing to work 
together, that we could, indeed, decide 






that all of us should die together—but 
we have thought it better for all to 
live together by working together. 

“Whatever you would do means so 
much to us! It is a little door we 
are asking you to open, perhaps—but 
through it our people will pass to 
great spaces beyond... .” 

And that was our first lesson in the 
way the Soviet people were beginning 
to solve their agricultural problem 
through collective use of their labor 
power and their means of production. 

The American relief workers could 
not give these men the tractor they 
asked. ‘Too many such requests were 
coming in. Later other American 
groups came, bringing tractors and 
combines and other modern agricultural 
machinery, helping to lay the founda- 
tion for large scale and socialized agri- 
culture. However, it was not’ America 
which opened the door through which 
the Soviet people passed into “the great 

(Continued on page 38) 
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VEN if for no other reason than 
that it has a new social and eco- 
nomic system to serve professionally 
and to express in its arts, Soviet culture 
would perforce be a mew culture. 

If to that we add new social func- 
tions, and new attitudes within and 
toward culture; and further a new 
social status for the artist and a new 
material base for his livelihood; and, 
finally, new relations of the artist to 
fellow artists, to his audience and to his 
community, we can begin to understand 
how comprehensive are the changes 
wrought in culture by the socialist 
revolution and socialist construction; 
and how inapplicable to Soviet culture 
are attitudes based on different cul- 
tures. 

This new Soviet culture, further- 
more, like the system which it reflects, 
is still “in construction.” It is there- 
fore far from any finality in its forms 
though its general structure is becoming 
clear. No complete description of 
Soviet culture therefore can yet be 
made; still less any final judgments. 

All this, Western observers, al- 
though ready to acknowledge the fund- 
amental character of social and eco- 
nomic changes in the Soviet Union, 
have not been able to comprehend fully. 
In general they have continued to re- 
gard the new Soviet culture as a stand- 
ard European culture with a new 
“socialist” coloring of not much greater 
consequence than the former “Slavic 
strain.” Even friendly critics have not 
been entirely able to deal with Soviet 
culture in its own terms. 


With new starting points and new goals, with a new collective 
life to express, Soviet culture is something new under the sun 


ASPECTS OF SOVIET CULTURE 


One handicap lay in a confusion be- 
tween social revolution and artistic in- 
surgence. Critics have been too ready 
to accept as “revolutionary” anything 
that was called so. In the world of art 
there have been some queer “revolu- 
tions.” ‘There was, for example, the 
“revolution of the word” of a small 
group of aesthetes in whose manifestoes 
meaning was Cast out as a function of 
the word, to which “nobler” duties, 
such as “spirit evocations” in a new 
aesthetic voodooism, were assigned. 
Similar “revolutions” were current in 
music, in painting, in architecture, in 
sculpture, in the drama, even in edu- 
cation. 

The corollary of this was the con- 
cept that extremism was progress, that 
all the points where cultists waved 
their manifestoes, were the advanced 
points in the arts, though these were 
often extreme developments of bour- 
geois decadence, and expressions of 
anti-social individualism with which a 
socialist society could have no basic 
sympathy, 

Nevertheless because the word ‘‘revo- 
lution” was used to cover both, such 
a basic sympathy has been assumed. 
And many people interested in Soviet 
culture have assumed that it had taken, 
or should take as its starting points, 
the advanced, that is the extremist posi- 
tions, in Western culture. Thus Soviet 
poets are expected to be dadaists; So- 
viet painters are expected to be futur- 
ists; Soviet architecture is expected to 
be rigidly functional; Soviet music is 
expected to be based on atonality; 
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The art studio of the 
Palace of Pioneers 
in Nalchik, capital 
of the Kabardino - 
Balkarian Autonom- 
ous Republic, where 
3,500 children re- 
ceive free instruction 
in art and science 
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By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Soviet schools are all and perpetually 
expected to be experimental. And the 
realization that they are not is discon- 
certing to many Western observers. 

Interestingly enough, these Western 
commentators and observers thave had 
Russian predecessors. In general the 
Russian intelligentsia, in whose hands 
fell the conduct and direction of cul- 
tural activities immediately after the 
revolution, held similar attitudes which 
were altered only by the stress of ex- 
perience. 

The immediate cultural inheritance 
of the revolution included decadent 
salon arts strongly influenced by the 
Parisian schools, ‘‘Art-for-art’s-sake” 
was as much the one commandment of 
the Petrograd exquisites as it was for 
their counterparts in Montparnasse, 
Bloomsbury or Greenwich Village. 
How persistent this attitude was is 
shown by the following incident. A 
large' group of writers in revolutionary 
Petrograd called a meeting, and adopt- 
ed a resolution which they forwarded 
to the Petrograd Soviet. The resolu- 
tion declared the “autonomy” of art 
and called for its recognition within 
the socialist state organism, a sep- 
arate republic of art within the Soviet 
Republic. For these writers the revo- 


lution meant an opportunity to win for | 


the “ivory tower”? official standing. 

The first years after the revolution 
were studded with other cultist fan- 
tasies. There was music scored for 
machines as orchestral instruments, just 
as electric fans, factory sirens and 
sheets of metal were “played” on con- 
cert stages in New York, Paris, Rome 
and Berlin. In architecture “con- 
structivism” ruled and strewed dismal 
gray concrete boxes over Moscow and 
other Soviet cities. 

Some advanced artists, most notably 
Mayakovsky, succeeded in adapting 
their insurgent styles to the new Soviet 
tempo and the new Soviet aims. But 
on the whole the experiences of the 
first years proved that the supposed 
“advance” positions were extremist po- 
sitions; that however well they served 
a sated bourgeoisie with ultra-sophisti- 
cated and even pathological tastes, they 


















proved unsuitable to Soviet needs. The 
new and classless collective society 
proved to have different tastes. More- 
over the extremist art positions were 
particularly unsuitable for the solu- 
tion of an urgent problem of Soviet 
culture, the provision of cultural ser- 
vices to a population of some 150 mil- 
lion people, over 70 per cent illiterate 
and closer to 90 per cent without any 
previous contact with developed West- 
ern culture. 

Further it has been almost impos- 
sible for Western critics to compre- 
hend the new atmosphere in which 
the Soviet artist functions, the product 
of a new social status, material secur- 
ity, and the different social relation- 
ships of a collective society. 

Beside all else that develops to in- 
tensify it, in a competitive society con- 
flict and suspicion are inherent. Many 
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(Above) Artists’ apartment 
house in Moscow, with studios 
and other facilities 


(Top left) Scene from Alexey 

Tolstoy's "The Golden Key" at 

the Central Children's Theater 
in Moscow 


(Left) A group of Korean 

dancers performing at the 

All-Union Festival of folk 
dances in Moscow 


of the conflicts with which the bour- 
geois revolution began continued in a 
more or less subterranean form—the 
church struggling to maintain itself 
and increase its influence, the surviving 
aristocracy seeking to intrench itself in 
new forms of power, feudal landhold- 
ing maneuvering for survival. With 
these went the conflicts of economic 
interests, with the accompanying in- 
trigues for control of the state ap- 
paratus and the manipulation of the 
press and other organs of influence. 
The atmosphere of masked and un- 
principled conflict penetrated through 
the entire social tissue. Not to believe 
what you read in the papers, not to ex- 
pect honesty in a politician, not to 
trust advertising, not to have faith in 
the courts but rather in the clever high 
priced lawyer, these became articles of 
an unwritten credo. And skepticism 


became a habit of mind. That one 
lives as best he can within a vast and 
glittering forgery became virtually a 
folk myth of Western society. 

Inevitably culture sought ways of 
disassociating itself from this society. 
Inevitably, artistic faith rejected avail- 
able social forms and tied itself to indi- 
vidualistic forms, negative and defen- 
sive in spirit. The ideal source of 
authority was the “artist’s conscience.” 
The art-for-art’s-sake ideology was an 
extreme form of the artist’s disassocia- 
tion from society. So far as art was 
a realistic reflection of life it reflected 
conflict, suspicion and fraud. And so 
far as the artist had any social con- 
sciousness it was to make his work 
serve as an indictmenit of society, 
whether in the form of protest, exposé 
or satire. 

How strange then to observers 
steeped in such an atmosphere, must 
be the different attitude of Soviet cul- 
ture. Far from any disassociation 
from society, everything in the artist’s 
life combines to involve him in the life 
of the collective. His artistic responsi- 
bility is not to his private conscience 
but to society. The life he reflects is 
harmonious. Even criticism is no 
longer destructive in its character, It 
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now has a positive and productive func- 
tion. It serves for the correction and 
improvement of processes and a pro- 
gram, to which there is otherwise en- 
thusiastic assent. Observing some- 
thing so completely different from the 
situation they knew, the ignorant, ir- 
responsible and malicious among West- 
ern critics cried “artists in uniform.” 
Others, like the Webbs, decided that 
here was a phenomenon among other 
Soviet phenomena worth study. It is 
significant that their book on the Soviet 
Union had the subtitle, “A New Civil- 
ization.” 

Reactions to Soviet culture are con- 
ditioned by still other differences. One 
of them, of course, is the class concept, 
vanished from Soviet life but present 
in more ways than the Western ob- 
server is aware of, in the habits of his 
mind. 

There is a diffuse concept of a 
stratified culture. Roughly stated this 
presumes a gradation from the crude 
art, purveyed like cheap drugs, to the 
masses, up to the finest art which is 
accessible only to a minority. 

The possessors of this aesthetic sensi- 
tivity are not limited to any one class, 
according to the liberal Western intel- 
lectual, not realizing that he has never- 
theless set up a new class distinction, 
with a conjectural level of aesthetic 
sensitiveness as the dividing line. We 
have this concept expressed in such 
phrasings as “fine arts and folk arts,” 
“the classical and the popular,” the 
“lowbrow and the highbrow.” In high 
schools and the colleges there is a some- 
what romantic presentation of patron- 
age and art, especially in “golden ages,” 
and a tendency to lay the blame for 
vulgarized and corrupted forms of art 
not to the bourgeois commercialization 
of the arts, but to the persumable un- 
alterable moronism of the crowd man. 

The last is a concomitant of class in- 
fluences, and a further development of 
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a Western attitude toward man which 
has roots far back in aristocratic con- 
cepts, doctrines of original sin, etc. In 
this attitude man’s nature is evil and 
unchangeable. The notion that “you 
can’t change human nature” is encour- 
aged, since it serves as a mental insula- 
tion against change, especially against 
revolutionary change. Even some liberal 
minds depressed by the recurrence of 
war, by the manner in which reforms 
backslide into corruption, also have a 
negative and fatalistic attitude to man. 
That is why highly developed aesthetic 
sensitivity appears to them to be a sort 
of biologic sport. 

Completely different is the Soviet at- 
titude toward man. It insists upon the 
plasticity of human nature, and in that 
belief has effected startling transforma- 
tions in less than a generation, of small 
owners into collective owners, of 
nomads into settled peoples, of Moslem 
societies based on the inferiority of 
women into modern societies based on 
the equality of women, etc. In the 
Soviet view aesthetic sensitivity, along 
with other aptitudes, is a cultivable hu- 
man quality. From this follows the 
Soviet perspective, so fabulous to us, of 
the entire population at a high level of 
culture, to which the Soviet Union is 
well advanced today. 

Soviet thinking p»vides however for 
differences in cultural levels, but from 
a new point, not involving the stigma 
ofinferiority. Thus, in the Soviet Union 
alone is any adequate provision made 
for the most important cultural levels 
of all, childhood and the transitional 
stages to maturity. In the Soviet Union 
the cultural development of children is 
not haphazard. There are facilities un- 
known elsewhere, such as children’s 
films, children’s theaters in great va- 
riety, playground and amateur train- 
ing equipment on an astonishing scale. 
Where else are there constructive play 
facilities on such a scale, as the Soviet 
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children’s railroads with several miles 
of tracks, usually around a large park, 
and with real locomotives, coaches, sig- 
nalling systems, operated by children? 

In the popularization of culture 
among the scores of millions to whom, 
until the revolution, it was inaccessible, 
the Soviet Union has made use of the 
entire artistic heritage of the past. 
Both to the hordes streaming from the 
countryside to the towns, and to the 
masses remaining in the countryside 
books, teater, music were made avail- 
able. These were selected from the best 
of their own classics, Russian, Ukraini- 
an, Armenian, etc., and from the best 
of the rest of the world. In the popu- 
larization of culture there has been no 
vulgarization. Along with Soviet works, 
Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Balzac, Beeth- 
oven, Chaikovsky, etc., have been used 
in the,cultural development of the 
Soviet piasses; and they are used with 
great suecess because there are no syn- 
thetic, commercialized, anodyne cul- 
tural products to corrupt taste. 

A final difference to be noted is that 
Soviet culture does not specialize for 
leisure. So much, we must remember, 
has culture in the West been thought 
of as a leisure class activity that in its 
extension to the masses it has been con- 
sidered largely a spare time activity. 
The free colleges in Western coun- 
tries, for example, with an enrollment 
of students of working class and petty 
bourgeois origin, provided an educa- 
tion based on the traditional gentle- 
man’s training for leisure. 

Culture in the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, is conceived as affecting. all of 
life and entering all activities. Ath- 
letics, behavior, social attitudes are all 
parts of culture. The arts are all parts 
of the inclusive art of living. There is 
no rejection of any part of life, and no 
place for the sort of over-specialization 
occurring elsewhere, of the “highbrow” 
minimizing the physical life, or the 
“lowbrow” minimizing the mental life. 
One can then understand the insatiable 
Soviet appetite for “culture,” and why 
“nyekulturny,”. (you uncuitured one) 
has become a popular epithet of abuse. 

In the differences discussed above, 
certain characteristics of Soviet culture 
have been indicated. 

First, that from the very fact that 
it reflects a new way of life the content 
of Soviet culture is new. Its chief sub- 
ject matter, as well as the ideals which 
guide and foster it are derived from 
the experiences of the world’s first col- 
lective society. 

(Continued on page 50) 




































































N 1928 the Russian ice-breaker 

Krassin did a magnificent and dra- 
matic job of rescuing the survivors of 
Nobile’s ill-fated North Pole expedi- 
tion. In 1934 the Russian freighter 
Chelyuskin was sunk by the ice off the 
coast of Siberia. Professor Otto Schmidt 
and the steamer’s crew and passengers 
simply made themselves at home on the 
floating ice and were eventually taken 
off by airplane, one by one, without 
undue haste, and with superb technical 
competence. A few years later a hun- 
dred and fifty or so ordinary freighters 
of various nationalities began to sail 
the entire Northeast Passage as ordi- 
nary routine, carrying cargoes to and 
from the new cities, new settle- 
ments, new mining and lumbering 
areas that had been opened along 
the way. In 1937, four large Rus- 
sian transport-planes landed on the ice 
at the North Pole and established a 
floating scientific party that drifted for 
some eight months and was finally tak- 
en off by ice-breakers off the coast of 
East Greenland. That same year two 
planes made non-stop flights from 
Moscow to the American West Coast, 
pioneering a projected future commer- 
cia airline across the “Polar Mediter- 
ranean.” A third plane, Levanevsky’s, 
was lost near the Pole of Inaccessibil- 
ity. Then the ice-breaker Sedov was 
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erican explor- 
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larging the in- 
habited world” 
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caught and disabled by the ice. She 
was manned by a scientific staff and 
allowed to drift for 26 months, reach- 
ing the farthest north ever reached by 
ship, and closely paralleling Nansen’s 
drift in the Fram in 1893-1896. 

Those were some of the highlights 
in Russia’s modern Arctic program, ad- 
mitted by the entire world to be among 
the greatest things ever done in the far 
north. As spectacular shows they were 
marvelous and inspiring if your sym- 
pathies lay that way, and disturbing if 
they didn’t. In the non-Russian world 
they have released a whole flood of ar- 
guments and speculation on whether or 
not Russian explorers are better than 
others, The arguments are barren and 
fruitless, simply because there is almost 
no basis for comparison. The philoso- 
phy underlying Soviet Russia’s Arctic 
work is akin to the philosophy behind 
Europe’s explorations of several centu- 
ries ago; it has nothing whatever to do. 
with what we non-Russians like to call 
“modern” polar exploration. 

Under our concept of exploration we 
deal with a series of more or less mag- 
nificent enterprises each of which 
stands alone as an individual venture, 
planned, designed, shaped, carried out 
in accordance with some individual 
point of view. In the USSR we deal 
with a tremendous human migration, 





in which the work of every explorer is 
necessarily coordinated with that of 
every other, and with that of thousands 
of pilots, steamship captains, miners, 
lumberjacks, fishermen, reindeer-herd- 
ers, city-planners, ethnologists, school- 
teachers, agronomists, geologists, office- 
workers, and pioneering colonists. 
Who is to say whether Papanin’s ice- 
drift, part and parcel of the whole 
thing, was more important or more 
ably carried out, than the work of 
some obscure sixteen-year-old boy in 
growing vegetables somewhere five 
hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle? 

Under the modern western concept 
the Arctic has no real, direct meaning 
to the man in the street, except as a 
kind of stage for a great show, and as 
a glorified sample-room in which ex- 
plorers can display and endorse all the 
products of our factories, from air- 


“planes through breakfast foods to choco- 


late bars. ‘Io serve those purposes, the 
Arctic must necessarily be a veritable 
hellshole of perils and discomforts. 
There must be dramatic adventures to 
point up the show. In Stefansson’s 
sense that “an adventure is a sign of 
incompetence,’ there is therefore a 
real demand for a kind of work that is 
simple incompetence from a strictly 
technical’ point of view. The individual 
leader, moreover, is supremely impor- 
tant as a peg on which to hang the ro- 
mantic suspense. 

In the Russian work we have exactly 
the opposite condition. The Arctic is 
a real and integrated part of the com- 
mon man’s world—perhaps his present 
or future home. Everything being rela- 
tive, the emphasis must therefore be, 
not on how terrible and dangerous the 
far north is, but on how livable and 
pleasant it can be for reasonably healthy 
and adaptable persons. But distortion 
of observations cannot be permitted 
either way, for the simple reason that 
the lives of thousands of colonists, and 
the fates of shipping-lanes and _air- 
routes are directly dependent on aceu- 
racy. In the Russian program the indi- 
vidual, while apparently always given 
recognition, is of far less importance 
as such, Even if he weren’t given the 
repeated and enthusiastic recognition 
that the USSR seems to lavish on its 
aviators and other heroes, the whole 
task would still function smoothly. 

In the Western philosophy the indi- 
vidual expedition is the momentary sine 
qua non of polar exploration. In the 
Soviet program it fades almost into in- 
significance, except when the dramatiza- 
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tion of individual enterprise serves the 
purpose of advertising the entire job 
and driving home its lessons. The drift 
of the Sedov, the Pzpanin drift, the 
transpolar flights, were admittedly great 


achievements. But if none of those 
things had been done, or if all of them 
kad been bungled, tens of thousands of 
people would still be building new 
homes for themselves in Arctic Siberia, 
hundreds of freighters would still be 
sailing the Northeast Passage every 
year, new cities would still be springing 
up far north of the Arctic Circle, new 
mines would still be opened on the 
Siberian coast, some five or six dezen 
Russian meteorological observatories 
would still be doing their daily routine- 
work in the Arctic, far-flung research 
would still be done in Arctic transport, 
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Once an Arctic 
desert, Khibinsk has 
been developed in 
the last ten years 
into. a thriving in= 
dustrial center with 
a hydroelectric pow- 
er station, an agri- 
cultural station and 
a huge ore concen- 
tration plant for the 
working up of the 


vast deposits of 
apatite and nephe- 
line. 


Fishing trawlers in 
the harbor at Mur- 
mansk. Through this 
far northern warm 
water port, once a 
settlement of 2,000, 
now a thriving port 
with over 120,000 
inhabitants, Soviet 
products pass to the 
markets of the world. 


Timber for export to 
Europe at the new 
port of Igarka on 
the Yenesei river, 62 
miles north of the 
Arctic circle. This 
city has saw mills, a 
cellulose combinat, 
and big vegetable 
and dairy farms. 


ethnology, geology—not for mere aca- 
demic “‘scientific” purposes, but for di- 
rect human use and application. 
Recently some commentator tried to 
belittle Papanin’s ice-drift by question- 
ing Papanin’s standing. While the com- 
mentator made an ass of himself, he 
nevertheless there put his finger on the 
precise source of strength of Russia’s 
Arctic work. In the finest sense of the 
word Papanin is nobody because he is 
everybody, because he is merely one of 
tens of thousands. The counterpart of 
his drift, with infinite variations, has 
been going on for years over a vast area. 
In order to be properly evaluated, 
the Soviet Arctic work must be consid- 
ered in its historical setting. About the 
history of the Soviet Union and its 
needs, I know very little and am not 








qualified to write. But that makes very 
little difference. As a non-Russian I find 
the Soviet Arctic program important 
because of its place in the history of 
geographical thinking and striving in 
general. But in order to probe that, in 
order to find the philosophical roots, 
it is necessary to go many centuries 
back in time. “ 

II 

In classical and medieval days the 
white man’s world was small and sur- 
rounded by a wall of scientific ideas. 
The wise men, parroting Ptolemy, 
taught that only the temperate zones 
were habitable. The tropics were too 
hot, and the polar regions too cold to 
be even penetrated by man. It mat- 
tered little that the Phoenicians cir- 
cumnavigated Africa two thousand 
years before those concepts were scut- 
tled, or that the ancient Norsemen 
penetrated some seven hundred miles 
beyond the Arctic Circle. The things 
that were done by “barbarians” could 
not be allowed to affect the thinking 
of educated and respectable people—a 
point of view that is as lustily alive to- 
day as it was in the last dark ages. 

Eventually, however, those restrict- 
ing cosmological ideas had to go. Ab- 
solute pressure forced Europe to throw 
her long-cherished dogmas in the ash-. 
can—at least temporarily. Expanding: 
Europe needed more room; successive: 
crusades failed to break the barriers; 
in the East; hence ideological barriers 
had to be abolished. 

The Portuguese sent ships farther 
and farther south along the coast of 
Africa, until they crossed the equator 
and discovered that the tropics, far 
from burning, were really quite pleas- 
ant. So they unleashed the renaissance 
in geography with its stirring conse- 
quences. The Pope gave them a world- 
monopoly in discovery and _ explora- 
tion, but the Spaniards hired Colum- 
bus and horned in just the same. There 
was bad blood for a while, but then 
the Iberians fixed things up and di- 
vided the world between them, with 
the able help of Pope Alexander VI. 
The Portuguese were to have the 
Southeast Passage to Asia by way of 
Africa, the Spaniards the Southwest 
Passage by way of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and all the world’s non-Chris- 
tian lands were to be divided accord- 
ingly in Christian brotherhood and 
impartiality. (That, at least, is the way 
it worked out. The Southwest Pas- 
sage hadn’t yet been discovered in 
1493). . 

(Continued on page 48) 
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, \O me the meaning of the USSR 
in the World Today seems so ob- 
vious that I wonder that anyone 

with a little social wisdom or a sense of 
equity can miss its import or fail to 
value it. Then to what, you may ask, 
can one attribute the vast amount of 
misunderstanding and consequential op- 
position or seeming opposition to it? 
The answer is, as I see it, ignorance on 
the part of the American, English, 
French, German, Japanese, and other 
masses who, subsequent to the ten days 
that shook the world, have been treated 
to an uninterrupted barrage of lies on 
the part of those who were and still are 
in the seats of the mighty in various 
lands but who, in 1917-18, were shaken 
to their very finger and toe nails by the 
spectacle of the Russian royalty of that 
date crashing from their thrones and 
palaces to cells and firing squads in 
Russia, or secret hiding places in Eu- 
rope, mostly moneyless and ‘without 
public notice. For they died or fled 
never again to return in so far as any- 
one can see today. And that has caused 
anyone in any mighty seat anywhere, 
anyone whose prestige or power de- 
pends on either inherited or trickily or 
cruelly exacted wealth or power—to 
look on Russia, the present-day Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, as one of 
the most infamous developments in the 
history of the world. 

For these people (I mean our present- 
day money and title lords) have, for 
sO many centuries been accustomed to 
the tradition if not the fact that might 
is right; and poverty has, for so long, 
been propagandized by the ruthless and 
the cunning as the obvious fault and 
fate of the ignorant and the weak, that 
they have come to believe that this is 
a fixed and inevitable order never to be 
done away with at anytime by any- 
thing. 

For these people, alive and in power 
today throughout the world (except in 
Russia) seem totally unaware of the 
significance or implication of the end- 
less technological and scientific discov- 
eries that have in a few recent years 
made so much of their enormous wealth 
and present-day power possible. Actu- 
ally they are still thinking of wealth— 
its production and accumulation by 
any individual—in terms of the horse 
and buggy era—that of the single share 
plow and harrow stage—the saving of 
individual dimes and dollars in order 
that anyone may come to possess a few 
hundreds or thousands of dollars when, 
in reality, and almost too quick for 
them to grasp it, they have been rushed 
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“A proved success, af- 
fecting the health, edu- 
cation, social welfare 
and hourly development 
of nearly 200,000,000 
people, who no longer 
face enforced ignorance 
and hunger and social 
degradation, but the 
marvelous privilege of 
working one for all and 
all for one.” 


pell-mell into an era of chemical and 
technological plenty such as was never 
dreamed of by man in all his evolu- 
tionary progress to date. 

Actually in the brief days of their 
particular years each and everyone of 
them have seen such wonders of pro- 
duction, preservation, transportation, 
condensation and what not else, as, had 
they troubled to observe and reason 
concerning them, shoud have by now at 
least convinced them of the end of the 
poverty and plenty era, and the coming 
for once, if not forever of plenty for 
all, and that beyond their wildest 
dreams. For today they as well as any- 
one can witness wood and paper and 
food, even, being made of sawdust or 
dried weeds. Also silk dresses or stock- 
ings made of so little as small marbles 
of glass or stone. They can watch, and 
mayhap do, research men demonstrate 
rynléss nylon stockings, television, 
newspapers printed by radio, the tubing 
of light upstairs and downstairs and 
around corners through “glass” made 
from coal; the cooking of food without 
a stove by making the electrons of steel 
rub against each other, etc., etc. And 
this at the very same time that they 
are filling their factories or plants, their 
homes and offices, with labor saving 
devices of every description. 

And yet, while~they thus produce 
more and more at less and less cost to 
them—enormous quantities of every- 
thing—they still expect to sell more and 
more at fixed, high prices to a mass of 
people whom continually, for fifty years 
past, they have been displacing with 
machines that neither eat nor buy any- 
thing. And now finding that impossible 
and their own position as lords of 
everything in danger of collapse they 
conceive the magnificent idea of limit- 
ing production of everything so as to 
maintain against the few who can still 
buy their irrationally priced products, 
their older position as overlords of all. 

But how to do that? For to be 
really rich and powerful and so differ- 
ent to a deferential mass you must 
have a mass, poor and starving and 
uneducated, one which, because of its 
poverty will believe in your material 
grandeur as something of great import. 
Otherwise give them so much as two 
meals, clothes and shelter, and you are 
sunk. As poor as they may be, they 
still will not trouble to notice a com- 
mon grafter without brains. For cun- 
ning is not intellect and not dignifiable 
or honorable, be it as rich as Croesus— 
not if you have enough to eat. You 

(Continued on page 47) 
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TRENDS IN SOVIET INDUSTRY 


By JAMES B. TURNER 


Stakhanovite developments in handling more machines, automatic de- 
vices, regional re-distribution, mark the recent course of Soviet industry. 


N his report on the Third Five- 

Year Plan made to the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union on March 10, 
1939, V. M. Molotov, Chat%man of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, 
pointed out that while the Soviet 
Union had risen to second place in 
world industry, and in some fields to 
first place, it still remained behind 
the more industrially advanced capi- 
talist countries in per capita output. 

“This condition,” the said, “must 
be completely eliminated in grder to 
secure the final victory of comtmunism 
in its historic competition with capi- 
talism. We must squarely face the 
main economic task before us, to over- 
take and surpass in the economic 
sphere the most developed capitalist 
European countries and the United 
States, and we must accomplish this in 
the shortest possible time. 

“This requires the fullest possible 
development of machine construction 
and our entire heavy industry, an im- 
provement in the entire organiZation 
and technology of production along 
with the extensive introduction of the 
latest achievements of science and in- 
vention, the quantitative and, even 
more important, the qualitative growth 
of our industrial personnel and a high 
level of technical mastery in industry, 
transport and agriculture.” 

Toward this goal, Soviet industry in 
1940 has made considerable progress. 

A review of the year would have to 
note these main trends: First, the new 
developments in the Stakhanov move- 
ment, and in the rationalization of in- 


dustry generally, in the direction of 
multiple machine tending and the use 
of automatic devices with the conse- 
quent rise in productivity; secondly, 
the continuing re-distribution of indus- 
try, as the republics and vast regions in 
the Urals, Central Asia and the Far 
East continue on the road to an indus- 
trial development based on their own 
resources, using local fuels to smelt 
local ores, transporting the metals via 
locally built canals, railroads and mo- 
tor highways to be worked up in local 
plants; and, finally, the adjustments to 
the intensifying international situation 
which now fans the flames of war over 
three continents. 


Adjustments to the International 


Situation 

Let us begin with the last. The 
whole world has become a _battle- 
ground or an armed camp. As for the 
Soviet Union armies of belligerent 


powers are encamped along stretches. 


of its frontiers. Each of the warring 
imperial powers has, at one time or an- 
other, attempted, incited, or planned 
aggression upon Soviet territory. The 
three months war in Finland was a 
product of their intrigues. Readers 
will remember the critical days, at the 
beginning of this year, when there 
were incitements directed toward that 
much advertised pincers operation to 
squeeze the Soviet Union in a far flung 
campaign, from north and south. 
However, despite these dangers, and 
while other countries are trembling 
in the grip of hysteria, the Soviet peo- 
ple remain poised and calm, solid 


against the efforts to panic or coax 
them from their steadfast front of 
peace; while war or defense prepara- 
tions have forced other countries to 
go on rations, the Soviet people have a 
full, though plain, larder; while else- 
where normal social services and cul- 
tural activities have been curtailed or 
abandoned Soviet advances continue; 
while, in the nightmare life of West- 
ern Europe the living standard drops, 
in the Soviet Union it continues to rise. 

How is this achieved? The Soviet 
defense budget for the year has seen a 
very large increase, but the budgets for 
social security, health and cultural ser- 
vices have also seen large increases. 
Light industries producing consumers’ 
goods and the food industries have ad- 
vanced their output. The 1940 school 
term opened with the largest enroll- 
fhents in history. The enrollment in 
institutions of higher education num- 
bers in 1940 over 700,000. When it 
was 600,000 in 1938, it exceeded the 
comparable figures for ~ England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan 
combined. 

These results are primarily due to 
the advantages of planned economy 
which makes available expanding re- 
sources, enabling it to withstand strains 
without serious dislocations. In addi- 
tion changes in labor practices, which, 
in the ease with which they were ac- 
complished, were a further evidence of 
the flexibility of planned economy, in- 
creased the productive capacity of So- 
viet labor by about 20 per cent. The 
new work day and work week sched- 
ules, proposed and worked out by the 
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Soviet trade unions, add some sixty days 
to the Soviet work year. This still 
leaves the Soviet worker on a work 
schedule far shorter than any other 
country, bordering on war areas. The 
well-informed and highly-educated So- 
viet working class understood what an 
investment in years of peace and secur- 
ity these sixty work days represented. 

Of great interest too are measures 
to decrease the high labor turnover, 
an intolerable economic waste in a 
period of grave emergency, and the 
measures to develop a skilled labor re- 
serve for replacements and plant expan- 
sion, by large scale, directed vocational 
training of youth, replacing the for- 
mer wasteful expedient of training new 
workers right at the machine with a 
considerable loss of worker time and 
machine time. The latter measure 
provides a reserve which in capitalist 
production is provided by unemploy- 
ment, and at the cost of the unem- 
ployed. In this vocational training of 
youth, paralleling technical and profes- 
sional education, Soviet society ad- 
vances another step on the road to the 
elimination of differences between 
manual and mental labor. Life, itself, 
by the increasing complexity and sensi- 
tivity of machinery and the increasing 
knowledge and responsibility required 
by the worker, is narrowing the gap 
between workers and technicians. In 
the Soviet Union this process is con- 
sciously fostered and directed. 


The Stakhanovite Developments 


The most direct manifestation of this 
is to be seen in the Stakhanovite move- 
ment which has taken big steps in the 
direction of automatization of mechan- 
ical processes. 

On August 31, the celebrations of 
the fifth anniversary of the day when 
the Donbas coal miner Alexei Stak- 
hanov, by a creative worker’s study of 
mining processes, cut 102 tons of coal 
in one shift and set a world’s record, 
made clear how powerful a movement, 
and how integrated into Soviet life, 
Stakhanovism had become. 

During the celebration the stress fell 
upon the multiple tending of machines, 
the ‘handling of several processes by a 
single worker, and the increasing auto- 
matization of industry, toward which 
Soviet science as well as the ambition 
of workers are directed. Soviet scien- 
tists, for example, have succeeded in 
eliminating variability in the physical 
properties of the photo-electric cell, the 
key in most electrically operated ma- 
chinery, greatly extending its indus- 
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trial uses, as well as its efficiency. So- 
viet scientists also, by constant physi- 
ological and psychological experiments 
and studies in work processes are on 
guard against new forms of fatigue 
and overstrain that might arise with- 
out such a constant check upon new 
industrial processes, 

Direct ties between Stakhanovite 
workers and scientists, engineers and 
technicians have been brought about 
through an organization known by its 
initials, VNITO, whose name can be 
roughly translated as All-Union Sci- 
entific-Engineering and ‘Technical 
Societies. ‘These resemble in their ac- 
tivities the branches of the Academy 
of Science, but are volunteer organi- 
zation. VNITO now has thirty 
branches and a membership of 60,000. 

More than 500 Stakhanovites are 
members of VNITO and more than 
200 of them have read papers at sci- 
entific and technical conferences which 
it organized. It has also given valu- 
able help in the work of Stakhanovite 
schools, and its annual contests on 
problems of industry have stimulated 
independent research by scientists, 
workers and students. ‘This year, for 
example, five contests have been an- 
nounced by the society, dealing with 
methods of utilizing coal by burning 
it underground and using the energy of 
the generated gases directly. Seventy- 
three prizes ranging from 2,000 to 10,- 
000 rubles and thirty prizes from 500 
to 1,000 rubles are being offered. Need- 
less to say, agricultural Stakhanovites 
share in the activities of VNITO. 

This, along with the training Stak- 
hanovites receive in industrial acade- 
mies, their election to Soviet legislative 
bodies, their promotion to managerial 
positions, etc., contributes to the new 
status of labor in the Soviet Union, 
where its creative achievements and 
qualities of leadership are given rec- 
ognition and opportunity. 


Multi-lathe Operation 


Today, Stakhanovite enterprise and 
inventiveness are principally to be seen 
in multi-lathe operation. Stakhano- 
vites are tending not one machine but 
several, simultaneously; and not iden- 
tical machines, but a series, processing 
a machine part, or a manufactured ar- 
ticle, in rotation. For example, in the 
Frazer Plant in Moscow this year, 179 
Stakhanovites have been operating 990 
lathes, an average of over five per 
worker. A woman driller, Zhernova, 
was operating eight. The best record 
was fourteen machine tools tended by 
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the driller Kuznichov. The fear that 
under multi-lathe operation there would 
be a diminished output per machine 
was disproved in practice. Instead, 
multi-lathe operation brought a rise of 
between 70 and 100 per cent in output 
per machine tool. 

The chief figure in the new phase 
of Stakhanovism is I. P. Inochkin, 
formerly a worker in the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant, now an engineer and 
head of the Department of Automati- 
zation ef Production Processes at the 
plant.“ The invention that brought 
Inochkin fame was a device for the 
interaction of five machines automati- 
cally operated. Beside the first machine 
on this unique line is a bunker into 
which a day’s supply of castings is 
placed. An automatic conveyor deliv- 
ers these to a six-spindle, horizontal 
drilling machine which performs the 
first Operation; automatic levers then 
deliver the part to the second machine, 
a multi-cutter lathe which performs 
another series of operations; the third 
machine repeats the operation but to 
calibrated accuracy; the fourth unit 
is am automatic press where the hub 
meets the band which is pressed into 
it; and the fifth machine trims, drills, 
holes, and puts a thread on the fin- 
ished hub which is then carried by belt 
conveyor to the tractor assembly line. 
This tooling of tractor hubs formerly 
called for seven machines, each ‘with 
its own operator. In three shifts the 
twenty-one men turned out hubs for 50 
te 60 tractors. Now one worker per 
shift, in two shifts, turns out enough 
hubs for three hundred tractors. 

This trend is to be seen in every 
field of Soviet industry. There is 
belt-line loading at mines and wharves; 


there is electric-eye operation of ma- 


chine tools; there is control board op- 
eration of power transmission, signal 
systems; machine coordination, etc. 
Instant and automatic signalling from 
machines that break down; or need 
mending, a recent invention of a Len- 
ingrad worker, is being adopted 
throughout the Union. Everywhere, 
labor saving devices and proposals con- 
tributed by the workers are hailed by 
their fellow workers with pride and 
festivity, for no one’s livelihood is 
threatened, while the production gains 
are everybody’s profit. In the Kaga- 
novich Ball Bearing Plant in Moscow 
a recent device was installed by means 
of which one worker was enabled to 
tend 16 turning lathes instead of the 
two he tended before. This released 
(Continued on page 44) 
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1. YAPTEKO LEARNS A GAME 
APTEKO was proud of his sur- 


name Manzadey, which means the 
shrewd. A sly fellow, he winked after 
every word, carried on the most or- 
dinary conversation with an air of im- 
portance, mixed in every quarrel. 

He was known through all the tun- 
dras of our region and even on the 
Arctic islands. Helped on by his own 
boasting, his fame spread wide. 

But he really got started when a 
geological expedition of the Academy 
of Sciences, travelling on sleds from 
place to place, collecting mineral and 
plant specimens, arrived in our Bol- 
shezemelskaya tundra. 

There were only three scientists on 
the expedition: a blue-eyed professor, 
a lanky student and a freckled girl— 
besides the guide, Hosey. 

One morning when the scientists 
were out digging, leaving old Hosey 
alone in the tent, Yapteko winked at 
him and with bated breath, asked: 

“They found it?” “Sure”, said 
Hosey. 

Beads of perspiration stood on Yap- 
teko’s forehead. His eyes shone with 
eagerness to know what these scien- 
tists had found. But he was a clever 
man; he winked again and asked: 

“Much?” “Much”. 

“What a lucky man!” exclaimed 
Yapteko, hastily gulping his tea. 
“Well—I’m in a hurry, there’s much 
seal this year, one has to go after it— 
no time to lose”. He bade the old man 
goodbye, jumped on his sled and sped 
on through the hamlets. 

Everywhere he was met with re- 
spect. There was frozen seal fat for 
him, and warm blood of the deer. He 
was offered wine, but Yapteko, being 
a clever man, would wait, first say- 
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ing: “What do you know, herdsmen? 
You don’t know a thing”. 

The ‘herdsmen agreed that Yapteko 
alone could know the things they 
didn’t know. Then over the three 
measures of wine they brought him, 
Yapteko would wink and begin. 

“There is no richer land than our 
tundra, so the professor with the blue 
eyes and yellow beard told me... 
‘and what riches are there in the 
tundra?’—I asked the other learned 
man, the student. The student an- 
swered ‘gold’, and the girl added ‘cop- 
per’. ‘So that’s it’, I said to myself, 
‘I must tell the herdsmen’ ” 


Here, all of a sudden, Yapteko in- 


terrupted himself: ‘You have good 
wine here, boys”. 

“Drink some more’’, the flattered 
herdsmen pressed him. 

“No, no, really”, Yapteko said, add- 
ing hurriedly, ‘Well, not to offend 
SO as 

And he drank, winked and went on. 

“The professor and the student 
were sent here, you know, by Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin. ‘Go to the tundra’, 
he said to them, ‘and find that gold in 
the mountains of Pai-Hoya that the 
Nenets stories tell about. You are 
learned men, it won’t take you long 
to find it. You have blue spectacles 
and a long spyglass, through which 
you can see to the ends of the earth; 
you should have no trouble locating 
that gold. When you find it—call to- 
gether the kolhozniki and ask what 
they want for the gold’.” 

“This old professor is a very wise 
man”, pensively remarked one of the 
herdsmen. ‘‘He even plays chess, they 
say”. z 
“'That’s the truth”, confirmed Yap- 
teko, “and only three people in the 
world can play that game: Comrades 
Kalinin, Molotov and the professor. 
The most important thing is to know 
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A SHORT STORY OF NENETS LIFE 


Yapteko -- The Shrewd 


By IVAN MENSHIKOV 


when to say ‘check’ and when to say 
‘mate’.” 

“And how do you know all this?” 
one of the young brigade leaders in- 
quired, smiling. 

Yapteko’s face darkened. He re- 
called the good seal harvest this year: 

“You’ve got to go after them. But 
what’s that to you? You’ve listened 
to my tale, you’ve got nothing to 
worry about. But I’ve got to work, 
I’m an edinolichnik (individual work- 
er) you know”. 

Yapteko really meant to go home 
but on the way recalled that at the 
next hamlet nobody knew that the 
blue-eyed professor played the wonder- 
fully clever game—chess. 

So Yapteko made a stop there. He 
stayed all night and described in great 
detail how the professor found a won- 
derful metal, a hundred times more 
precious than gold. Yapteko told them, 
too, how the professor begged him to 
stay and play chess, but he refused, 
since the seal would not wait while 
Yapteko played chess. Yapteko is an 
edinolichnik, no one to worry about 
him, but himself. 

“Well, come into the kolhoz then’, 
suggested Teneko, chairman of kolhoz, 
Red Fox, “who’s stopping you?” 

“T’ll think about it”, said Yapteko 
grandly, so as to be heard by all the 
collective hunters. “Since you invite 
me, I’ll think about it”. 

And he traveled on to the mountains 
of Pai-Hoya, where the blue-eyed pro- 
fessor had pitched his camp. 

Toward evening he arrived at the 
tent, over which fluttered a small, 
three-cornered red flag. 

“Good evening”, said Yapteko to 
the professor, extending his hand. 

“A moment, please”, replied the 
professor, “I’ll get my glasses”. Put- 
ting them on lhe smiled, and replied, 
“Good evening, comrade!” 





While they wéte drinking tea, Yap- 
teko asked: 

“Tell me, what is this chess? And 
how many people know how to play?” 

“Oh, a million. Do you want me to 
teach you?” said the professor. “My 
assistants are lazy you see...” The 
professor pointed to the lanky student, 
who was carving a birch root. “He 
cares only for his carving and photog- 
raphy. Masha (the girl) listens to the 
radio all the time. I have nobody to 
play with”. 

Yapteko shook his head sympatheti- 
cally; but he was in a cold sweat of 
fear. However, he said: “I want to be 
in that million. Teach me to play”. 

“With pleasure,” said the professor. 

When they finished, late at night, 
Yapteko had a headache, but the pro- 
fessor was cheerful. 

“You will make an excellent chess- 
player”, said he. “You: have imagina- 
tion and daring”. 

“That is true,” replied Yapteko. “I 
am a rascal, but a good rascal. That 
means in a way, a shrewd person— 
even my surname is such—Manzadey, 
the shrewd”, 

“What a fellow you are,” exclaimed 
the professor. “I wish I were like 
that!” 

“But you are a learned man”, con- 
soled Yapteko, “and I am an edino- 
lichnik. 111 think about it a while and 
then maybe join the kolhoz’”. 

Yapteko went to sleep. 

In the morning he accompained the 
professor along a dry river bed, and 
with a small hammer broke bits of 
stone off the rocks. He kept on repeat- 
ing the professor’s words after him, 
like a conjurer: “Quartz”, “slate”, 
and again—‘‘quartz”’. 

“But where is the gold?” he asked. 

“Gold is often found in quartz de- 
posits”. 

“I understand”, ‘said Yapteko, bend- 
ing under the heavy sack of samples. 

In the ‘evening they again played 
chess, At one point the professor grew 
“angry. . 

“Why didn’t you say check when 
you threatened my queen?” asked the 
professor. “Now I’ve lost my queen; 
I’m checkmated”. 

“But you yourself never say any- 
thing, and I always lose”, Yapteko 
said in an injured tone. 

“I’m sorry”, responded the profes- 
sor, “I forgot we agreed not to warn 
one another”. 

He capitulated before the last move. 
“Now you are a real chess player”, 
he announced gloomily. © 
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“You have beaten me. Good night”. 

Yapteko went to sleep. But he was 
not content with his achievement. He 
decided to learn the game so well, he 
would beat the professor every time. 

At the end of the week Yapteko 
disappeared. The professor was glum. 
He glared at the student carving fig- 
ures out of birch root, at the girl lis- 
tening to the radio. He was bored. 

““Where’s your partner?” inquired 
the student. 

“Vanished. I can’t even get my re- 
venge—last night he beat me, seven 
games in a row”. 

“O—ho”, laughed the girl, “I sym- 
pathize with you”. 

“You lazybones”, exclaimed the pro- 
fessor. “You young people!” And 
stalked out of the tent. 

The northern lights threw lilac 
shadows on the snow. The stars were 
dimmed by the aurora borealis. From 
the polar star the lights streamed in 
wide bands, becoming rosier every 
minute. A tall tower of light suddenly 
reared up in the low sky, the polar 
star burning on its pinnacle. 

As the professor watched in wonder, 
a distant sound of sleds caught his ear. 
Shortly after he returned to the tent, 
there was a tapping on the window. 

“Come in,” said the girl. 

To the professor’s astonishment, in 
came Yapteko with several other 
Nentsi. 

“Good evening, professor, these ol- 
hozniki came with me, they’d like to 
see how I play—how we play”, he 
corrected himself. 

So began the match, about which 
they are still marvelling in Bolshe- 
zemelskaya tundra. 

While the professor was greeting the 
other guests and arranging the pieces, 
Yapteko drank tea. He drank ten 
glasses before he took off his malitsa 
(fur jacket). 

In a few moves the professor check- 
mated Yapteko. ‘That is called ‘fool’s’ 


mate’”’, chuckled the professor. 





Yapteko was trembling. But his 
comrades weren’t aware of his troub- 
les. The professor noted with what 
despair Yapteko wiped the sweat off 
his brow. To save the situation, he 
whispered: “Go on, move a pawn.” 

Yapteko moved the queen’s pawn, 
which left things as they were, but the 
professor announced: “You've beaten 
me, Yapteko, I can do nothing!” 

Loud laughter shook the tent. His 
comrades embraced Yapteko, poked 
him in the ribs, yelled “Sots-sovo” 
(very good), “Oi, beda-beda”’ (the 
poor professor!). 

They hadn’t believed Yapteko, but 
now the professor himself admitted 
that he was beaten, the professor who 
played with Mikhail Ivanovich Kali- 
nin, and that was no joke. Who would 
have thought that right next to them 
lived such a great man as Yapteko, and 
they never realized it! . 

“Well, shall we play another 
game?” asked Yapteko confusedly. 

They arranged the pieces. This time 
he fairly beat the professor; and three 
games more as well. Making the last 
move, Yapteko looking around happily 
at his comrades, announced triumph- 
antly: 

“Check and mate, comrade profes- 
sor!” . 

Taking his leave, he firmly grasped 
the hand of the chief of the expedi- 
tion, his new friend. 

“Well—I think I’ll join the kolhoz 
now. What do you think—is it worth 
while?” 


“Indeed it’s worth while!” was the 
professor’s hearty answer. 

“And we'll play chess again, 
agreed ?” 


And leaping onto his sled Yapteko 
with a whoop vanished into the night. 


(Turn to next page) 



































2. YAPTEKO MANZADEY 
LOOKS FOR A WIFE AND BE- 
COMES A KOLHOZNIK 


LL his life Yapteko Manzadey had 
A followed his fleeting whims. That 
was the way he was. Before he would 
say “yes” he’d drink seven glasses of tea, 
sleep for two days and two nights, and 
in the end, maybe say “no.” ‘Then he 
would repent, but console himself: “All 
the same, I have a mind of my own. 
Nobody else acts the way I do.’ 

Such was Yapteko Manzadey. 

Many times the swans came flying 
from the warm lands, bringing happi- 
ness on their wings, as the old songs 
have it; and many times they returned 
toward the sun. Alongside the reindeer 
tents by the sluggish streams arose new 
houses of timber. The deer herders were 
settling down. : 

But no building went up beside Yap- 
teko’s tent. It was twice as old as its 
owner, dilapidated, lashed by all the 
winds, its gray skins torn to tatters. 

“How goes it Yapteko?” the kolhoz- 
niki would ask him. 

“Fine,” was Yapteko’s reply, “you 
have many bosses, and I have but one 
—my belly. It demands food. I go out 
hunting. No demands—I sleep. I 
haven’t a worry in the world. Now I'll 
get married and then you won't find any 
better life than mine anywhere.” 

Then the news spread throughout the 
tundra: “Yapteko is looking for a wife.” 

For three days Yapteko repaired his 
sledge, brushed up the harness, and put- 
ting on his best malitsa, set out one bright 
spring morning for the kolhoz ““Tet- 
Yaga-Mal,”. which means “Summit of 
Four Rivers.” He sped over the dewy 
moss and sang “Yareps,” a joyous song, 
improvising as he went along. 

Yai, Yai, yai 

ya-aiya, yai 

The long haired girl runs to the 

river. 

Yai-iokh, 

Beautiful in her. new dress. 

In her arms beat the wings of a 

swan, 

Oh, her arms are the wings of a 

swan, 

But she herself is a seagull. 

Unaiya, unaiya, 

Ai-ya 

Oh, lovely the girl who will be my 

bride 

Ai-ya-ya, ai-ya-ya! 

And again he carolled: 


I have this song to sing, 
Soft to the trembling, 
Loud to the bold, 
Unai-ya, unai-ya. 
Since autumn I’ve lain helpless 
Like an abandoned child. 
Ai-alas, alas... 
I need a wife, but she must be 
Plump as a seal, light as a gull, 
And swift as a running hare. 
Unai-ya, unai-ya 
Is there nowhere such a wife for 
me? 
Ya, ayai-ya. 
Yapteko whirled with his song into 
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the 
him. 

Yapteko inquired for the chairman 
and entered his hut. The host offered 
him tea. 

“Is it true that you are looking for a 
wife?” said Nogo. 

Yapteko did not reply at once. As a 
self-respecting man, he took his time. 
At last he said: “I hear the good life 
has come to the kolhoz. Is this so?” 

“That’s true,” replied the kolhoz chair- 
man. 

“And how much could a man like my- 
self earn in a kolhoz?” 

“That depends,” said the chairman, 
“on how you work.” 

Yapteko was taken aback. “I can be a 
good worker, too,” he said. 

“In that case you might earn about 
five thousand,” said the chairman, “And 
have you decided to join a kolhoz?” 

“No—no!” hastily answered Yapteko. 
“I just wondered—I am often asked if 
life is good in a kolhoz, and I don’t 
know how to answer.” 

Fearing that the chairman might guess 
his thoughts, Yapteko rushed out. A 
young brigade leader was mending a 
sledge. Across his shoulder hung a 
field-glass case. 

“What’s that?” asked Yapteko. 

“Binoculars,” said the brigade leader. 
“When the deer are too far away, I 
look through these and find them.” 

“How rich you are!” exclaimed Yap- 
teko with envy. “Sell them to me. I 
need them in my hunting.” 

“Not so fast. I am a brigade leader, 
and I can’t give up my glasses. Join 
our kolhoz, and you'll get some like 
these.” 

“My health is not so good,” muttered 
Yapteko and walked over to the women, 
who were cleaning skins. 

“Easy work!” said he. 
do you get for this work?” 

“More than you,” sang out one of the 
women. 

She turned and scraped the skins skil- 
fully, her hands flying up and down, up 
and down. Yapteko examined her at- 
tentively. 

“Looking for a wife, eh?” she laughed. 
“I won’t marry you. You sleep too 
much and work too little.” 

The women giggled, and Yapteko an- 
grily burst out: “I have no use for such 
a wife,” and he started off to the next 
kolhoz. 

“I came to look for a wife,” he de- 
clared to the kolhozniki. But all evening 


The women surrounded 


hamlet. 


“And what 
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he sat among the men discussing kolhoz 
affairs. It appeared that life here was 
better even than in “Tet-Yaga-Mala.” 

“T’ll think it over,” announced Yap- 
teko and drove further on. 

“Why don’t you look our girls over?” 
asked the women as he was leaving. 

“T’m only twenty-five years old, I’m 
in no hurry,” said Yapteko. 

Thus Yapteko covered eleven kolhozi. 
In each one he asked about earnings, 
examined their clothes, scolded the lazy 
ones for poor work, and finally declared: 

“Now I'll drive to the Nger-Numga 
(Polar Star).” 

This kolhoz was newly organized; old 
Yavtisy was its chairman. The kolhoz- 
niki did not yet carry binoculars, didn’t 
play chess, but they hada teacher, a 
Russian girl, Tonia Kovyleva, who had 
charge of the Red hut. 

Some time before she had _ taught 
Yapteko the ABC, and he often thought 
about her. 

He arrived at Nger-Numga 
sought out the teacher. 

“Write,” said he, “write fast, before 
I change my mind.” 

She filled out an application for him. 
Yapteko signed the paper and stuffed it 
down his shirt. 

“Thanks,” said he, “many thanks.” 

He refused tea and drove back to his 
tent. There he slept three days, drank 
thirty glasses of tea and a bottle of 
wine and said to himself: 

’“INow I can join the kolhoz.” 

- That was the way with Yapteko Man- 
zadey, 

When he was being accepted into mem- 
bership, he promised faithfully to work 
well and to teach the boys how to play 
chess. 

“And when will you marry?” he was 
asked, 

“Women are a crafty lot, I’m afraid 
of them,” and shamefacedly he glanced 
at Tonia Kovyleva. 


and 


3. YAPTEKO—MESSENGER OF 
JOY AND SORROW 


FTER two weeks in “Polar Star,” 
Yapteko Manzadey began to hate 
the words “labor-discipline.” At every 
kolhoz meeting, they agreed that “labor- 
discipline” must be “strengthened.” 
Yapteko was sent to pasture the third 
herd. After three days the herd moved 
to the river Your-Yaga where Yapteko 
noticed in the distance a tent belonging 
to individual herders. 








Yapteko, feeling bored, left the herd 
in charge of the dogs and started for 
the tents. There he drank tea, related 
how enthusiastically he had been received 
in the kolhoz, and how he had been made 
big chief of the third herd. 

“There are three thousand deer in my 
herd, a lot, isn’t it?” said Yapteko. 

“A lot,” responded one of the herders, 
a scowling old man. He took a pinch 
of snuff and said: “A lot! ‘There are 
only five hundred deer in your herd. And 
if you keep on like this, there will be 
less. You talk about “labor-discipline” 
at your meetings, but you work badly.” 

“You’re jealous of our wealth,” re- 
torted Yapteko, and returned to the 
herd. 

To his chagrin, he found a stranger 
guarding the herd. 

“What are you doing here?” yelled 
Yapteko. 

“While a kolhoznik is busy drinking 
tea, I guard his herd. Who can tell 
what may happen?” 

He was silent for a while. Then he 
treated Yapteko to mahorka and-as he 
was leaving, said: ‘ 

“IT am a member of the tundra So- 
viet. My name is Teneko. Soon there 
will be a meeting. I shall tell you and 
the other herders why the labor-disci- 
pline in your kolhoz is. weak.” Yapteko 
was disconcerted. He pulled a bottle of 
wine from his sack. 

“Let’s have a drink, Teneko. I’m still 
undeveloped, you must help to put me 
straight. Don’t tell anyone about this, 
will you? And if I look after the herd 
so badly again, they can chase me out of 
the kolhoz. Now have a little drink.” 

Teneko laughed. He took the bottle 
out of Yapteko’s hands and put it in his 
own sledge. 

“Have you got any more?” 

“No, that’s all.” 

“All right,” said-Teneko, “in the eve- 
ning you'll be relieved. Come to my 
house then and have a drink.” 

_Before Yapteko could recover from 
his surprise, Teneko was half way down 
the valley. ; 

“He'll be telling everybody that‘ I’m 
drunk and lazy,” thought the disconso- 
late Yapteko. 

He spent an unhappy day, wondering 
what would happen. Toward evening 
some fellows came to relieve him. 

“Did a member of the tundra Soviet 
call on the chairman?” asked Yapteko, 
trying to be casual. 

“He did, and the fellows looked at 
one another knowingly. 

“To the devil with him,” exclaimed 
Yapteko and went off to his tent. 
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There after drinking glass after glass 
of tea he went to bed, but couldn’t sleep. 
Dark thoughts kept turning in his head. 
What will he do if he is thrown out of 
the kolhoz? All his fame will be gone, 
even the fact that he is the best chess 
player will not offset it. 

In the morning the chairman of the 
kolhoz, Yavtisy, arrived along with the 
chief of the local post office. Yavtisy 
said: 

“Good morning, Yapteko.” 

“Good morning,” answered Yapteko. 
And after serving his guests tea, in- 
quired: “Well, what did you come for?” 

Yavtisy, sucking his pipe thoughtfully, 
turned his head to the postal chief, and 
said: “Well, tell him. He’s one of our 
most famous men; he’ll understand you.” 

Yapteko pricked up his ears. Not to 
show his concern, he said: “My head is 
not so clear today. Maybe I won’t un- 
derstand.” 

“What’s there to understand?” broke 
in the postal chief. ‘There isn’t much 
to it. I came to your kolhoz to look for 
a fellow to assist me. It must be some- 
one clear-headed and daring, he must 
know all the routes, so as to carry the 
mails, summer and winter, all the way 
from Horey-Ver to Amderma. And in 
the office of the kolhoz they told me yes, 
we have the very person you want— 
Yapteko; a better letter carrier you 
couldn’t find; he is literate, sensible, 
brave, and knows the tundra so well that 
he can get through anywhere.” 

“Ah, what are you saying?” said 
Yapteko in confusion. 

“I thought and thought,” continued the 
postal chief, “and decided to have a talk 
with you. This is government work, you 
know; often you have to carry large 
sums of money; then again there is often 
important correspondence.” 

Yapteko grew pensive. He did not 
want to display his gratification. He 
drank his tea slowly. After he had 
drunk five glasses, he frowned, to give 
importance to his expression and author- 
ity to his voice and declared: 

“If this is government work, then I 
can do it. I understand what it means. 
Go on, tell me more what I am to do.” 

The postal chief explained to Yap- 
teko his duties. Before parting, he 
handed Yapteko a leather pouch and 
had him sign for it. 

“You will deliver this mail in An- 
derma, there you will receive other mail 
which you will bring back to me in Ho- 
rey-Ver. Your wages will be three hun- 
dred and fifty rubles per month.” 

“That’s a lot, really,” said Yapteko, 
and added, after some thought, “but this 
is government work. I'll bet Kalinin 
receives seven hundred a month, because 
of the kind of work he does. Isn’t that 
so?” 

“That’s true,” said Yavtisy. 

“Yes,” confirmed the postal chief. “It’s 
around that, I’m sure.” 

The two men bade Yapteko a warm 
goodbye. 

Yapteko selected a couple of strong 
stags, put on his sled a bag of provisions 
and started toward the North, to An- 
derma. 

Two weeks later he returned to the 





kolhoz. He found Yavtisy and threw 
the pouch at his feet. 

“Carry it yourself,” said Yapteko, “I 
don’t want it any more.” 

To prove how difficult it is to be a 
mail carrier, Yapteko described all the 
dangers he had encountered; his food 
ran out, he had three deep rivers to 
ford, there were wolves at Suremba- 
Yaga, fog at the Vashutkin lakes. For 
a full half day he was without tobacco. 

“Go and get some sleep,” said Yav- 
tisy, “get some sleep and think it over. 
Come back in the morning.” 

Yapteko slept a day and a night. But 
that didn’t seem enough and he decided 
to sleep another twenty-four hours. He 
tossed and fretted, but no matter how 
he tried, sleep wouldn’t come. He felt 
he must sleep so as to show the chair- 
man how he had exhausted himself do- 
ing government work. 

e following morning Yavtisy came 
in. He was carrying the leather pouch. 

“T won’t go, I won’t go,” cried Yap- 
teko, “no use trying to persuade me.” 

“But I’m not trying,” said Yavtisy. 
“T’ll carry the mail myself.” 

“What, yourself?” asked Yapteko 
wonderingly, “and you the kolhoz chair- 
man?” 

“You’re a stupid fellow, Yapteko,” 
Yavtisy shook his head, “stupid . . .” 

“T—stupid?” Yapteko was flabbergas- 
ted. For the first time he felt vaguely 
disturbed. Perhaps the job of a letter 
carrier is important? Perhaps he is let- 
ting fame slip away from him? There 
must be something to it. Or why would 
the chairman of the kolhoz want to do it 
himself? 

Yavtisy smiled mysteriously. He threw 
some twigs on the fire, hung up the 
kettle; when the flames lit up the hut, 
he opened the pouch and took out two 
postcards. 

“Do you want me to read these to 
you?” 

“That’s not allowed,” said Yapteko; 
“for this I’ll be taken to court at Nary- 
an-Mar and put in jail for six months.’ 

“Quite right,” said Yavtisy, “but for 
holding up the mails you will be put in 
jail for a year.” 

“Read, then,” said Yapteko. 

“Do you know Vaska Haryag?” asked 
Yavtisy. 

“Why, yes,” replied Yapteko, “he is a 
shaman,* I worked for him for three 
years and he beat me mercilessly.” 

“Well,” amd Yavtisy held up the let- 
ter, “this Vaska Haryag tried to start a 


*Witch-doctor priest of the Northern tribes 


before the advance of Soviet culture among them. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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INDUSTRY 


In 1939 the Soviet Union took first 
place in aluminum output, outranking 
France which had held the lead till then. 
In addition to bauxite ores, from which 
the bulk of aluminum smelting is done, 
other types of aluminum ores, such as 
alunite, kianite, diaspore and alusite 
which also yield aluminum are being used 
in the smelters. By a new process, de- 
vised by Soviet chemists, nepheline, a by- 
product in the extraction of fertilizer 
from apatite ores, yields a high propor- 
tion of aluminum. Recently discovered 
bauxite deposits in Bashkiria are esti- 
mated at between 28 to 33 million tons. 

A new type of radiographic apparatus 
for the transmission of printed texts, 
drawings and charts is now in use in the 
Soviet Union. It has won warm com- 
ments for its accuracy and speed. Other 
forms of television apparatus are now 
being produced and television transmis- 
‘sion is planned for early introduction in 
the Soviet radio system. 

For the hydroelectric stations of the 
Volga water power development which 
will be the world’s greatest, generating 
apparatus of unprecedented size is now 
being built. Certain of the turbine parts 
will have a diameter of 35 feet, and a 
weight of 115 tons. High voltage trans- 
formers will have a capacity of 400,000 
volts as compared with the highest previ- 
ously known, 287,000 volts in an Ameri- 
can installation. The transformers will 
serve a high tension transmission line 
which will bring the project’s power all 
the way to Moscow, a distance of 1000 
kilometers (about 600 miles). 

The first 75 kilometer stretch has just 
been finished of an oil pipe line leading 
from the Emba Oil fields, “the second 
Baku,” from wells near Stavropol and 
Batraki, to the cracking plant in Syzran. 

Soviet machinery designers have de- 
veloped many important new machines, 
especially in the field of harvester com- 
pines. A new type of harvester combine 
adapted to conditions of relatively moist 
northern regions is now in use. The 
headers on some of the Soviet models 
reach a width of fifty feet as compared 
to the twenty feet width on machines 
manufactured in other countries, Im- 
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provements. have also been made which 
cut down the grain loss: in mechanical 
harvesting by 67 per cent. A flax har- 
vester, a sugar beet combine that digs 
under the root, extracts it, frees it of 
soil, strips the leaves, and prepares it for 
the sugar mills, all in one harvesting 
operation, and a mechanized cotton 
picker are among the new Soviet har- 
vesting machines. 


AUTHOR OF MAMLOCK SAVED 


Soviet diplomatic officials in France 
are examining refugees in the concen- 
tration camps, and securing the libera- 
tion of Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian 
and Bessarabian prisoners, many of them 
veterans of the fight for Republican 
Spain. Upon others, it is reported, 
Soviet citizenship is being conferred to 
facilitate their release, among them the 
noted writer, Friedrich Wolff, author of 
“Dr. Mamlock.” 


CULTURE 


The 175th anniversary of the famous 
Hermitage Art Gallery was celebrated 
throughout the Soviet Union. It orig- 
inated as private collection of Catherine 
II and was housed in a building attached 
to the Winter Palace. Only courtiers, 
diplomats, visiting celebrities, etc:, used 
to be admitted. Under the Soviets the 
exhibits increased from 600,000 to 1,- 
600,000. The paintings include about 
2000 masterpieces of European art. The 
graphic arts section includes more than 
500,000 items, engravings, etchings, 
drawings. Modern Czecho-Slovak and 
Belgian artists are included. The section 
on the History of Culture and Art of 
Primitive Societies was opened in 1931 
and now includes 220,000 exhibits. The 
section on the Culture and Art of the 
East, opened in 1930, contains 113,000 
exhibits, among them the world’s only 
collection of Sassanid silver. The high- 
est number of visitors before the revolu- 
tion was 166,000 visitors. In 1939 the 
attendance exceeded a million. 

In the ten-year plan for Moscow be- 
gun in 1935 the objective was 530 
schools. By 1940, halfway through the 
















plan, 379 schools, considerably more than 
half the planned total, were erected. 

In connection with the quincenten- 
nial of the invention of the printing 
press, the library of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR arranged 
an exhibit of rare books. Another ex- 
hibit was held by the Library of Foreign 
Literature in Moscow. The exhibits in- 
cluded Gutenberg volumes and other his- 
torical printing items. 

An interesting Soviet biographical 
series, called The Lives of Remarkable 
People, reached the hundredth volume 
this year. Who are considered remark- 
able in the Soviet Union are indicated 
by the great number of scientists, in- 
ventors and artists. They include 
Copernicus, Marat, Columbus, Pushkin, 
Diesel, Balzac. 

At the Pushkin Museum of Arts in 
Moscow constant work is carried on in 
a unique laboratory cleaning old pictures 
of unknown authorship, removing re- 
touchings and making analyses. As a re- 
sult of these efforts the: museum has 
been enriched with a landscape by Hob- 
bema, another Rembrandt, and another 
Rubens. One of the restored paintings 
proved to be the work of a German 
XVIth century painter, Bartholomew 
Spranger. This is the first painting by 
Spranger in a Soviet museum. 

Commemorating the 70th anniversary 
of the death of Dickens, Soviet schools, 
magazines and other cultural organs held 
discussions and carried articles on his 
work... Dickens is a Soviet favorite. 
Between 1917 and. 1939 over 2 million 
copies of his works ‘were published, in- 
cluding editions in English so that Soviet 
students of English could read the great 
writer in the original. 

The 150th anniversary of the death of 
Benjamin Franklin was observed 
throughout the Soviet Union, Among 
the many articles in the Soviet press was 
one by the noted critic Startsev which 
dealt with the influence of Franklin on 
Russian thought of the time. While the 
Empress Catherine the Great used an 
intermediary to dissuade Franklin from 
visiting Russia; and the official press 
painted him in black colors as a rebel 
and a destroyer of society, the, Russian 
liberals of that time revered him. The 
noted thinker and revolutionary Radish- 
chev praised Franklin as embodying the 
ideal concept of scientist and citizen. 
Radishchev’s praise provoked the anger 
of Catherine and her diplomatic officials 
in the French court attempted to hinder 
Franklin’s mission in France. 

The Soviet film, Baltic Deputy, was 
based on the life of a noted biologist, 
Klimenty Timiryazev; who ‘aided Lenin 
in the days of the revolution. In com- 
memoration of the twentieth anniversary 
of his death, a complete edition of his 
works has just been published. Of es- 
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pecial importance are the volumes en- 
titled “Sun, Life and Chlorophyl.” 
Timiryazev’s great contribution, which 
brought him world fame, was his discov- 
ery of the part played by the absorption 
of sunlight by plants, as one of the foun- 
dation elements of life. Other important 
volumes are his exposition of Darwinism, 
Timiryazev having been the great ad- 
vocate of Darwin in Russia. 

70 million rubles, close to half of the 
1940 budget of the Daghestan Au- 
tonomous Republic, was allocated to edu- 
cation. Another 20 per cent of the budget 
was allocated to health expenditures. 


SPORTS 


The Central Institute of Physical Cul- 
ture, Moscow’s “Sports University,” 
recently celebrated its 20th anniversary. 
It began with 20 students, it now has 
over 1000, with a teaching staff of more 
than 100 including some famous athletes, 
as well as professors of anatomy. The 
institute trains physical instructors and 
gymnasts. It is equipped with its own 
stadium, tennis courts, ski springboard. 
The buildings contain gymnasiums, fenc- 
ing halls, wrestling and boxing rings and 
shooting galleries. Equipment includes 
automobiles, motor cycles, bicycles, and 
gliders. The medical facilities are ex- 
tensive including even X-Ray cabinets. 

Nikolai Ozolin who recently set the 
European pole vault record by a jump 
of 426 cm., and then bettered his own 
record by raising the bar 5 centimeter 
notches more and clearing it, is a 
phenomenon among pole vaulters. He is 
a short man, only a few inches above 
five feet, whereas the average pole vault- 
er scales six feet or over. An instructor 
at the Institute of Physical Culture, he 
set out to overcome his height handicap 
by intensive scientific study—and suc- 
ceeded. He is steadily working to take 
the world’s title from America. To do 
it he has 26 centimeters more to go. 

A new world’s.record was set recently 
by the Soviet middleweight, weight lifter, 
Grigory Novak, in raising a 125 kilo- 
gram weight (about 275 pounds) with 
a both hands clear and press hold. 


SCIENCE 


At the Stomatological Clinic of the 
Moscow Medical Institute successful re- 
sults have been announced in increasing 
tenacity of bones and teeth by treat- 
ment with fluorine preparations in small 
doses. The treatment has been strikingly 
effective in cases of fractures and in- 
flammation of the jawbone. In one case 
of a triple fracture of the jawbone, with 
gangrene in one of the fractures, the 
fluorine applications healed and brought 
unprecedentedly quick knitting of the 
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fractures. In those diseases of the teeth 
characterized by the formation of a green 
coating over the teeth the fluorine appli- 
cations completely removed discoloration. 

A bathysphere, designed by Professor 
Shumansky, is now under construction in 
Leningrad. - Unlike the famous bathy- 
sphere of the American scientist William 
Beebe, which depended upon a mother 
ship for its submergence, communications, 
and return, the Soviet bathysphere 
will submerge itself and raise itself and 
be able to carry on operations formerly 
transferred to a base ship, within its own 
confines. The maximum submergence of 
the bathysphere will be 8000 feet and 
the maximum duration 15 hours. The 
researches will include life in the ocean 
abysses, studies of deep water currents, 
optical and acoustical conditions at great 
depths, penetration of cosmic rays, etc. 
Special apparatus for photography at 
great depths and in the eternal sea-depth 
darkness, has been devised. 

The studies at the first Soviet inclino- 
metrical station at Alma-Ata, capital of 
Kazakstan, show a sharp curve of the 
inclinometer for a number of days pre- 
ceding an earthquake, indicating subter- 
ranean changes. The station has already 
accurately predicted a number of 
earthquakes. Its work is being coordi- 
nated with the studies of other seismo- 
logical stations with the object of estab- 
lishing a dependable general method of 
earthquake prediction. 

Soviet scientists have perfected a four- 
in-one wireless installation which 
makes possible the simultaneous trans- 
mission of four messages, one telephonic 
and three telegraphic. 

A report just issued by the Institute 
for the Protection of Mother and Child 
notes the following: Studies on disorders 
of children accompanied by skin mani- 
festations, including measles, showed that 
the children suffer from a vitamin C 
deficiency. Treatment with extract of 
eglantine and ascorbinic acid proved ef- 
fective in restoring vitamin balance and 
thereby checking the disease. 

Experiments with bacteriophages in the 
treatment of dysentery among young 
children indicated that they had no cura- 
tive value in these cases. They proved 
useful, however, in diagnosis. And sci- 
entists in this field are continuing re- 
search on the assumption that the inef- 
fectiveness of the bacteriophages in young 
children indicate the presence of other 
agents, along with the dysenteria germ in 
protracted forms of infant’s diarrhea. 

In cases of congenital syphilis a meth- 
od of treating children by simultaneous 
injection of salvarsan and bioquinol 
has proved to be of unusual effective- 
ness and serves to considerably shorten 
the course of treatment. 

Studies in the metabolism of pregnant 
women have provided data for special 
diets which have proved of great aid to 








sufferers from constant nausea, during 
the pregnancy period. Excellent effects 
are also reported in the case of mothers 
experiencing a difficult post-natal period, 
by treatment with ultra-violet rays. 

The Nutrition Clinic, in Moscow, 
operated by the Nutrition Scientific Re- 
search Institute has had- remarkable 
success in treating diseases, including 
difficult allergies, through diet. In con- 
nection with its work dietetic restaurants 
and dietetic food shops for those who 
eat at home have been opened in Mos- 
cow and elsewhere. Of especial impor- 
tance is its work on diets during illness 
and convalescence, which has resulted 
in considerably shortening the duration 
of both, in a number of diseases. 


IN THE NEW SOVIET REGIONS 


In Western Ukraine 978 industrial 
plants, large and small, and mines and 
stores, that had been standing idle be- 
fore the region became Sovietized, are 
now in full operation. In some cases 
they had been idle for ten years. In 
addition new factories and shops of all 
descriptions have been built, 400 in 
Lvov and vicinity, 74 in the Rovno dis- 
trict and 10 in Tarnopol. 

In Lithuania also plants that had been 
idle for years, before the country turned 
Soviet, are now running again, among 
them a glass works, a tobacco factory, a 
paper mill and a woodworking plant. 
Newly built plants already running or 
scheduled for early opening are a radio 
factory in Vilno, a glass works in Rad- 
viliskis, a tannery at Sianliai, a pipe metal 
plant at Palemonas, and a cement fac- 
tory at Skirsnomun. The renewed and 
enlarged industrial development of Lith- 
uania will require more electric power, 
and dams for a hydroelectric station are 
under construction at Turnishkai. 

27 new prohylactic centers and poly- 
clinics, 15 dispensaries, 11 mother and 
child health centers with milk kitchens, 8 
inter-district sanitation and malarial sta- 
tions, 2 children’s polyclinics and other 
children’s medical institutions have been 
opened in the cities of Bessarabia. 
Free medical service at patients’ homes 
and free dental service are now being 
provided. 26 new dispensaries and 
courses for training junior medical prac- 
titioners and obstetricians have been es- 
tablished in the countryside. A sana- 
torium for consumptives accommodating 
200 has been opened in Orgeyev. 

Designs have been approved and work 
will be started on a huge government 
building containing administrative of- 
fices and chambers for meetings of the 
Karelo-Finnish Supreme Soviet. The 
building will be erected in the central 
square of Petrozavodsk, capital of the 
republic. Karelian granite and marble 

(Continued on page 46) : 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: Will you please explain the 
recent decrees on education in the So- 


viet Union? W. R. J., Waltham, Mass. 


Answer: The decrees in question deal 
firstly with the expansion of the educa- 
tional system of the USSR, which pro- 
vides for two years of technical training 
of from 800,000 to a million youths an- 
nually in trade, railway and industrial 
schools. Tuition is free and the students 
are maintained entirely out of the funds 
provided by the state budget. This type 
of school affords a combination of high 
school and technical training. It is an 
extension of the polytechnical principle 
of Soviet education, which aims to equip 
the student with specialized knowledge 
and skills along with a general education. 
Enrollment is voluntary. Upon gradu- 
ation the youths are immediately given 
jobs at the regular wages. Graduates 
are required to take jobs for four years, 
the government guaranteeing the avail- 
ability of these jobs and the payment 
according to prevailing wage scale. 

Soviet industrial expansion is limited 
only by availability of labor and its pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, long range plan- 
ning of labor‘utilization is a vital neces- 
sity, and the well-being of the country 
and its defense capacities ultimately de- 
pend upon it. Up to the present, new 
labor entering factories and plants re- 
quired intensive apprentice training on 
the job and in the factory schools. Since 
new people enter Soviet industry at the 
rate of over one million persons a year, 
it can easily be seen what an amount of 
time and energy is absorbed in their 
training that could be directed to the 
production processes themselves. This 
training, while on the job, of so many 
raw workers, could not but be reflected 
in the general quality and quantity of 
the output. Therefore, the Soviet au- 
thorities have now apparently come to 
the conclusion that it would be more 
economic and of greater advantage to 
society as a whole if the initial training 
and education of these workers be car- 
ried on outside the factories. Although 
this calls for a tremendous investment, 
it is not difficult to see that it will be 
returned many times over. 

The Soviet press is full of reports of 
the enthusiastic response to this new 
addition to the educational system. City 
and district enrollment commissions are 
receiving scores of thousands of applica- 
tions daily. In some cases the applica- 
tions are twice the number of vacancies. 
Moreover, this system does not do away 
with the factory schools which remain 
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The New Decrees on Education 


for the purpose of more advanced train- 
ing for those in industry who wish to 
combine training with practical experi- 
ence, to further enhance their qualifi- 
cations, 

Another decree in this group deals 
with the inauguration of a limited sys- 
tem of tuition fees for high schools and 
higher education. The annual fee for 
high school is 150 to 200 rubles, for col- 
leges, from 300 to 400 rubles, and in 
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art a€gdemies and musical conservatories 
500 les. In this connection it is im- 
portant to note the rapid growth of the 
Soviet educational system which requires 
tremendous capital investment and an- 
nual appropriations for its maintenance 
and extension. 

In the last few years alone, almost 
21,000 new schools were built but the 
requirements are still far from fulfill- 
ment. 


Number of Students 


Enrollment in 1914-1915 1928-29 1933-34 1938-39 
Elementary Schools ..............- 7,030,000 8,770,000 11,810,000 10,646,000 
Intermediate Schools .............-- 230,000 2,204,000 8,150,000 11,712,000 
DN MOIS od nc ns ddcc cased $atees 635,600 977,800 2,011,800 9,028,200 
Various Adult & Preparatory Schools — 116,400 24,000 131,100 
Junior & High Schools for Adults.... — 170,700 — 750,900 
PRCtRGy BENNO osvcccccccsusescaes —_ 56,700 271,100 107,900 
Secondary Schools for Education " 

Cadres and Training Personnel. . 129,000 478,900 988,900 1,194,100 
Factory & Plant Schools............ 93,200 272,600 400,000 242,200 
Technicums and other Secondary Edu- 

cational Institutions for Training 

DOE os crinidinn ackweanstnte 35,800 206,300 588,900 951,900 
Institutions of Higher Learning, Col- 

ONG. cossnrcddbcnss ssaanrsnesess 112,000 176,600 458,300 602,960 


In addition there are numerous train- 
ing courses and correspondence courses 
not accounted for in the above table. 
Altogether about 48 million people are 
receiving instruction and training in the 
USSR. Tuition is small in comparison 
with the average annual wage of a work- 
er, which was 3,467 rubles in 1938, espe- 
cially if this is ; multiplied by a number of 
members of the family working. How- 
ever, the total amount of tuition fees 
will be an important addition to the school 
budget. The tuition fees will finance 
the further building of schools. In many 
localities, and even cities, school build- 
ings and facilities are admittedly below 
requirements. Often they were old build- 
ings of all types adapted as schools. 
Much remains to be done in the exten- 
sive Soviet school building program. Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union is compul- 
sory and universal, progressively being 
extended to include complete high school 
education. 

In the conditions of a socialist society 
the payment of small fees will certainly 
not deter anyone from attending school. 
The decree specifically states that sti- 
pends will be granted in case of need. 
Where <necessary the trade unions and 
other social agencies would of course 
help to meet the fees. That also ap- 
plies -in the case of higher education. 
Most students attending colleges and uni- 
versities, away from home, were main- 
tained by the universities, and these 
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decrees do not change their status. For 
them the decrees only apply to the mat- 
ter of cash stipends which were paid in 
addition to maintenance. The decrees 
now provide that the stipends be paid, in 
the future, only to those students who 
have excellent or good marks. It can- 
not be argued that this is a radical de- 
parture from the established usage or 
that stipends should not be used to stim- 
ulate the best possible educational results. 


Question: We wonder whether after 
the USSR accomplishes its industrializa- 
tion program there will not be unemploy- 
ment there as in other countries. M. J., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Answer: The question is based on the 
experience of all capitalist countries 
which can be summed up as follows: In 
periods of large scale activity in capital 
building, that is, in heavy industry, ma- 
chine building or equipment of new in- 
dustries, housing, railroads, or even in 
armaments, etc., an increased percent- 
age of available labor is employed. In 
turn the so-called light and consumption 
industries are stimulated to produce be- 
cause of the demand by the newly em- 
ployed for consumption goods and ser- 
vices. This in turn draws more labor 
in light industry, also increasing purchas- 
ing power. Then we have what is 
known as “good times” or “prosperity.” 
Experience also shows that these pe- 

(Continued on page 43) 





OST of us remember Soviet 
films beginning their tremendous 
American career with the formation of 
Amkino and the appearance here of Po- 
temkin in 1926. Actually there was very 
little break in time (except for the 
Palmer raids) between the scattered 
pre-revolutionary Russian films seen in 
this country and the first Soviet films 
brought here by the tiny film depart- 
ments of the International Labor De- 
fense and the Workers International 
Relief organizations—but what a com- 
plete break in the character of the film 
audience! The unpretentious news- 
reels (many made by Vertov), the 
agit-prop dramas, the first Soviet film 
successes like Polikushka, were like 
glimpses of a future and a culture that 
these little concentrated audience groups 
of workers’ circles were fighting for. 
Who will ever be able to estimate 
the full significance on American film- 
making and thought of the succession 
of film masterpieces. that Amkino 
brought into the western hemisphere? 
And these were masterpieces which 
time has not been able to rob of that 
rare term. But that element of inspira- 
tion and revelation enjoyed by those 
first American audiences continued to 
grow, in spite of the group of loud 
and pseudo-intellectuals who attempted 
to claim these magnificent works as 
their exclusive property. 

Soviet sound films were slow in 
coming to America, but when they 
arrived it was with so loud a bang 
that The Road to Life reached com- 
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Vanin and Maretskaya in the new Soviet film, "The Great Beginning," opening in 


Chicago on November 7. 
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munities for whom a Soviet film was 
an exotic novelty in anticipation, and 
a new exciting truth in realization. For 
ten years Amkino supplied us with 
sound films that grew under our eyes 
to the stature of the silent Soviet mas- 
terpieces. Chapayev, the Maxim tril- 
ogy, Frontier, The Baltic Deputy, 
Alexander Nevsky were but a few of 
the sources of hope and encouragement 
in this period. 

Now theré is a new period. Am- 
kino’s place has been taken by Artkino, 
the present distributor of Soviet films 
in the Americas. As soon as theaters 
are found throughout the country, Art- 
kino’s varied program, now in prepa- 
ration, will resume the function of ex- 
hibiting the best Soviet film product 
to American audiences, The program 
ranges from the third film in the 
Gorky series—University of Life, to 
musical comedy—Alexandrov’s Volga- 
Volga, to the dramatic heights of 
The Great Beginning, The Teacher, 
Dovzhenko’s Liberation and the frank, 
overwhelming documentation on The 
Mannerheim Line. 

It’s fine to see those familiar func- 
tions of inspiration and revelation sus- 
tained in these works. The Great 
Beginning’s story of one humble wo- 
man’s struggle through the mire and 
darkness of peasant life to leadership 
and fulfillment is a dramatic lesson 
every spectator will learn—and never 
forget. Zarkhi and Heifetz who made 
The Baltic Deputy at once so com- 
pletely real and so deeply significant 
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of the intellectual’s role in socialism 
have shown us the modern Soviet 
peasant in the same penetrating light. 
The performance of the young actress 
Maretskaya in the leading role places 
her among the top Soviet actors. 

Anyone collecting examples of the 
difference between fascist ideology and 
communist ideology should compare the 
two films on military campaigns— 
Feldzug im Polen, the film record of 
the German invasion of Poland, and 
The Mannerheim Line, the Soviet 
record of the breaking of the Finnish 
Maginot Line, considered as impreg- 
nable by all military “experts”. The 
German film has aimed at pure bru- 
tality, not disguised but glorified by a 
mystical Wagnerian presentation. The 
Soviet film is a calm, considered ren- 
dering of an historical fact, so obviously 
genuine that every foot of the film 
gives the lie to the war-agitators who 
sought so unscrupulously to manufac- 
ture American sympathy for their falsi- 
fications, 

The film’s daring and brilliant 
camera work under Arctic conditions 
has never been equalled in our news- 
reels. In fuct, the group of camera- 
men broke .s many records and super- 
stitions as their army did. Frankness 
in showing the motives and results of 
war is another precedent established in 
The Mannerheim Line, never dared 
before by a participant in any war. 

The traditions and functions of the 
Soviet ‘film continue to be maintained 
in America. 
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spaces beyond.” Because of the Amer- 
ican Government’s attitude, agricultural 
machinery companies were afraid to enter 
into business relations in the years when 
they were so vitally needed. The Soviet 
Government opened the door itself, 
learned what it could from the individual 
Americans prepared to help, and pro- 
ceeded to establish all over the land a 
system of collective agriculture which 
has completely transformed the whole 
face of the land and of its people. 


In no other country in the world is 
agriculture so uniformly well developed, 
so universally organized on a large scale, 
mechanized basis as in the USSR. There 
are today more than 242,000 collective 
farms, with an average acreage of over 
3,700 acres, and together with the state 
farms they cultivate 99 per cent of the 
land under cultivation, totalling 334,- 
200,000 acres in 1939 as compared with 
262,000,000 in old Russia. ‘There are 
over 4,000 large state farms, each aver- 
aging around 30,000 acres. These are 
like industries, producing agricultural 
products for the state, and employing a 
large staff of workers and _ specialists 
from the surrounding countryside. 

Serving the collective farms ‘with 
agricultural machinery are over 6,500 
machine and tractor stations, employing 
a million and a half trained tractor 
drivers, several hundred thousand com- 
bine operators, numerous mechanics and 
other types of specialists. The kolhozi 
pay the MTS in kind for their services. 
The MTS thus perform the important 
double function of adding to the pros- 
perity of the kolhozi by insuring ever 
higher harvest yields and building up 
state grain, fodder and food reserves. 

The number of tractors working Soviet 
fields today is in the neighborhood of 
600,000. This is to be compared not to 
the 1,500,000 tractors of America, but 
the 500 of old Russia or, say, the 71,000 
which were all they had only ten years 
ago. Furthermore, these tractors, be- 
cause of the collective form of agricul- 
ture, do far more work in a season than 
they do on American farms, where 
tractors stand idle when one man’s work 
is done. Not so in the USSR. The 
tractors keep going as long as there is 
any land within range to be plowed or 
sowed or reaped. More, headlights are 
part of their standard equipment showing 
that the Soviet tractors work day and 
night, with shifts of drivers. 

I myself saw the first combines ever 
operated in the Soviet Union at work in 
the fields of the North Caucasus in 1925 
and 1926, creating such a_ sensation 
throughout the countryside that ex- 
hausted peasants hitched up their horses 
and drove from miles around to see 
them at work, watching in wonder as 
they roared across the fields at night, 
throwing their lights before them like 
locomotives. Soviet engineers studied 
American models and improved upon 
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them. ‘Ten years ago the first Soviet 
harvester-combine was produced in the 
“Communard” plant in the Ukraine, 
and today the USSR is ahead of America 
both in the number and capacity of its 
combines, with over 168,000 in use, 
double the number of all the other coun- 
tries in the world taken together. 

Three-quarters of the arable land of 
the collective farms is cultivated by trac- 
tors; more than half the land is sown 
by tractor-hauled machines and reaped 
by harvester-combines. 

The use of this agricultural machinery 
has released four-fifths of the man 
power formerly required in the fields 
for new types of work that have 
arisen in the village, and for the growing 
needs of Soviet industry and the tre- 
mendous defense machine the USSR is 
compelled to build in a world at war. 
Collective farm labor, on the average, 
is three times as productive as individual 
farm labor. 

With mechanization, prosperity has 
come to the countryside. Taxes, pay- 
ments and rents in tsarist Russia 
amounted to a quarter of the peasant’s 
income; local usurers usually got the rest. 
During the last year of the second five- 
year plan the taxes and payments of the 
collective farmers and farms accounted 
for only 2.8 per cent of their total in- 
comes. Land rent is entirely unknown 
in the USSR, the land of the collective 
farms having been deeded to them in 
perpetuity. 

In 1932, kolhoz incomes throughout the 
USSR totalled 4,568,000,000 rubles; in 
1939, 18,798,000,000 rubles. After set- 
ting aside sums for new equipment, con- 
struction and repairs, cultural work, 
reserve and insurance funds, etc., the 
kolhoz income is distributed to individual 
members on the basis of their work-days. 
In 1938 the average amount in cash re- 
ceived per collective farm household for 
its year’s labor was about 6,000 rubles. 
In addition, each family received sub- 
stantial payments in kind as well as the 
supplementary income derived from 
working its own plot of ground and 
raising its own livestock. Finally, the 
collective farm family’s income often 
includes extra wages earned by seasonal 
work in some near-by industry, or the 
wages of members of the family employed 
outside the collective farm as many of 
them are. The collective farmer has no 
mortgage to pay, no equipment to buy, 
no extra hands to support, no doctor's 
bills. The 6,000 rubles (and it is more 
than that today) can thus be spent on 
musical instruments, silk dresses, fine 
cameras, bicycles, sets of dishes, alarm 
clocks, brass beds, radios and other 
things unheard of in the old village. 
From 1932 to 1938 sales to the village 
of clothing and household objects in- 
creased by over 100 per cent, of shoes 
by 63 per cent, and of so-called “cul- 
tural” goods, including books, musical 
instruments and so on, 500 per cent. 

In the development of the agricultural 








program along the lines laid down by 
Lenin and executed and carried to ful- 
fillment under the leadership of Stalin, 
each step of the way has been carefully 
tested and demonstrated so that the 
peasants would enter upon it willingly, 
convinced of its necessity through their 
own experience. 

In his famous “Dizzy with Success” 
speech early in 1930, Stalin thus excor- 
iated overzealous officials: 


“You know that in a number of 
regions of the Soviet Union, where the 
struggle for the existence of the col- 
lective farms is still far from com- 
pleted, and where the artels are not 
yet consolidated, attempts are being 
made to skip the artels and to form 
agricultural communes from the out- 
set. The artel is not yet consolidated, 
and they are already ‘collectivizing’ 
living premises, small livestock and 
domestic poultry; and this sort of 
‘collectivization’ degenerates into bu- 
reaucratic paper decrees, for the 
conditions which would make such 
collectivization necessary do not yet 
exist. One might think: that the grain 
problem is already solved in the col- 
lective farms, that it is a stage already 
passed, that the main task at the 
present moment is not to solve the 
grain problem, but to solve the prob- 
lem of animal and poultry raising. One 
asks oneself who benefits by this block- 
head ‘work’ of throwing into one heap 
the various forms of the collectiviza- 
tion movement? The question arises: 
who benefits by this stupid and harm- 
ful precipitancy? Irritating the peas- 
ant-collective-farm-member by ‘collec- 
tivizing’ living premises, all the milch 
cattle, all the small livestock and the 
domestic poultry, when the grain prob- 
lem is still unsolved, when the artel 
form of the collective farm is not yet 
consolidated—is it not obvious that 
such a ‘policy’ can please and benefit 
only our sworn enemies? One such 
fiery ‘collectivizer’ even went so far 
as to issue an instruction to the artel 
ordering ‘that within three days every 
single head of poultry in every house- 
hold be registered,’ that special ‘com- 
manders’ be appointed to register and 
supervise, ‘to occupy the key positions 
in the artel,’ ‘to lead the fight for 
socialism, without quitting their posts,’ 
and—of course—to seize the whole 
artel by the throat. What do you call 
that—a policy of leading the collective 
farm, or a policy of disintegrating and 
discrediting it?” 


For the basic problem of agriculture, 
the grain problem, the form of organiza- 
tion best suited to solving that problem 
at the given period was the agricultural 
artel, generally known as the kolhoz. The 
kolhoz represents a socialist form of 
economy based on socialist ownership of 
the basic means of production, socialist 
partnership in labor, but preserving cer- 
tain transition characteristics. With the 
gigantic task of creating a mechanized 
agriculture where none had existed, the 
necessity of producing new equipment for 
the whole vast USSR, it was impossible 
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all at once to take care of all the per- 
sonal needs of the farmers at the same 
time. The new socialized forms had to 
provide a means of satisfying the personal 
needs of the peasantry while consolidat- 
ing socialism in grain-growing, the basic 
sphere of agriculture. This synthesis 
between personal and social needs was 
achieved through the kolhoz which permits 
each collective farm family to maintain 
individual garden and orchard plots and 
a certain amount of livestock through 
which part of their immediate food prob- 
lem can be solved, and through the pri- 
vate sale of which additional consumption 
needs can be satisfied. ‘i; 

The higher form of agricultural pro- 
duction, the commune, which is the goal 
of Soviet agriculture, will be based on 
the socialization of all means of pro- 


duction in all branches of agriculture. 


This can be achieved only when there is 
abundance of all forms of agricultural 
produce, and highly developed technique 
in every field. - This stage can only come 
when the kolhoz members see the ad- 
vantage of getting meat, milk, eggs, 
vegetables and fruit from a centralized 
source rather than applying their own 
more primitive labor power to these 
branches in addition to the work they 
do for the kolhoz itself. While this 
development is inevitable, there is not 
the slightest tendency to hasten it, to 
push the farmers into it before they are 
ready. 

The course of kolhoz development has 
not been entirely smooth even in the last 
few years. The liberalization of artel 
regulations, to permit more land and 
livestock for individual use, led to a 
certain amount of abuse, and last year it 
was found that in direct violation of the 
artel constitutions, hundreds of thousands 
of acres were being held out from social 
use for personal use. There were many 
cases of farmers spending more time on 
their individual plots than on the kolhoz 
land. In May, 1939, a government de- 
cree was issued “On measures to protect 
the socialized land of the collectives 
from being squandered.” Since then this 
land unlawfully held out of socialized 
use has been returned to the collectives, 
labor discipline in the kolhozi has been 
greatly strengthened, and the number of 
members not taking part in socialized 
production has been cut in half—to about 
3.5 per cent. 

Until recently the amount of grain, 
livestock and other products sold di- 
rectly to the government from each 
kolhoz was determined on the basis of 
the plan presented by each kolhoz. In 
practice, this penalized the more ad- 
vanced and productive farms, the more 
backward ones simply reporting minimum 
plans, or failing to make any effort to 
develop new branches. A new decree 
requires that henceforth deliveries of 
grain and other products to the govern- 
ment shall be determined by actual acre- 
age, differentiated, of course, in accord- 
ance with the agricultural possibilities of 
different sections of the country. All 
farms have been stimulated thereby not 
only to extend heir crop acreage, but to 
Produce a certain amount of meat, milk, 
wool, hides and other products which 
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heretofore in many cases were raised 
chiefly far individual use rather than as 
collective farm projects. This means in- 
creased kolhoz funds for distribution to 
individual members, and increased pros- 
perity for the whole countryside, and the 
whole USSR. 

The extent to which socialized grain 
production has been solved is apparent 
from the fact that of the entire seeded 
area of the country only 4.3 per cent is 
in private hands. In livestock, however, 
we find that in 1938 large horned cattle 
was still 61.7 per cent in personal hands, 
pigs 66 per cent and sheep and goats 
53 per cent. In July of last year the 
government issued a decree “On meas- 
ures to develop socialized livestock in 
the kolhozi” and a subsequent decree, 
early this year, required delivery of wool 
and meat to the government on the basis 


of acreage rather than number of head . 


of cattle. This so greatly stimulated 
collective livestock production that dur- 
ing 1939 the number of kolhoz livestock 
farms increased by 194,500 as against 
an increase of only 28,700 the preceding 
year. Following the issuance of the de- 
cree, the kolhozi acquired 4,500,000 addi- 
tional cattle. By january of this year 
the percentage of large horned cattle, in 
kolhoz as against individual hands, had 
grown to 46 per cent, from 37 per cent 


in 1938. @ 


The transformation wrought in the 
Soviet countryside by collectivization has 
a meaning far transcending the release 
of productive forces and the growing 
material prosperity it has brought about. 
The great historic fact that shines out 
above all others is the transformation 
wrought by collective farming in the 
way of life of the countryside, the 
closing up of that yawning gulf between 
city and country which kept the over- 
whelming mass of the people in a state 
of abysmal poverty, ignorance and hope- 
lessness, stifling all possibility of mental 
development. 

The change could not come about all 
at once. The first step in the elimina- 
tion of the antagonism between town and 
country was the turning over to the 
peasants of the vast lands of landlords 
and kulaks, monasteries and churches, 
freeing them of their enslaving rents. 
The New Economic Policy, permitting 
the peasants to dispose freely of their 
products in place of the requisition sys- 
tem required during civil war days, fur- 
ther consolidated the alliance of peasants 
and city workers. Then the extension 
of the cooperative societies, beginning 
with simple consumers’ forms and leading 
up to cooperation for production, accus- 
tomed the farmers to cooperative activity, 
and increased their links with the cities 
through trade. But large scale, socialized 
production of the cities was still opposed 
by the petty, individual production of the 
villages, and the basic differences re- 
mained. Heretofore the cities had sup- 
plied mainly consumers’ goods to the 
countryside, and not enough of those. 
But as industrialization of the country 
proceeded, the cities began to supply the 
whole countryside with its basic means 
of production, of a more advanced type 





and on a scale never known before. State 
farms showed the way, machine and 
tractor stations supplied the productive 
machinery to serve the collective farms, 
and so the basis was laid for the social- 
ization of agriculture, and a new and 
higher type of cooperation between town 
and country. The struggle with the 
kulaks who represented the concentra- 
tion points of the old system in the 
countryside, and their final elimination 
as a class, consolidated the new order. 
In 1928, called by Stalin the “Year of 
the Great Change”, Stalin was able to 
say: 


“Tt follows, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of the relations between town and 
country will be placed on a new basis, 
that the antithesis between town and 
country will disappear at an accel- 
erated pace. 

“This fact is of the very greatest 
importance for our whole work of 
construction. It changes the psychol- 
ogy of the peasant and turns him 
towards the town. It creates the con- 
ditions for the abolition of the antithe- 
sis’ between town and .country. It 
creates the basis on which the slogan 
of the Party, ‘face to the village,’ will 
be supplemented by the slogan of the 
peasants united in the collective farms: 
‘face to the town.’ There is nothing 
very wonderful in this, as the peasant 
is now getting machines, tractors, 
agronomists, organizers and, finally, 
also direct aid from the town in the 
fight to overcome the kulaks. The old 
type of peasant, with his animal mis- 
trust of the town, which he regarded 
as a plunderer, is passing away. His 
place is being taken by the new peasant, 
by the peasant of the collective farms, 
who regards the town with confidence, 
expecting to receive from there real 
productive aid... .” 


With the private ownership of the 
means of production in the main elimi- 
nated from the countryside and the ex- 
ploiting class gone, the main conditions, 
perpetuating the differences between town 
and country were gone. The way was 
open for agricultural labor to become 
more and more a form of industrial 
labor. The following table shows the 
extent of mechanization of agricultural 
processes. 


Mechanization of Basic Agricultural Processes 
(Percentage to total) 


1928 1938 
Spring Plowing 
Tractor 1.0 71.5 
Horse 89.2 28.5 
Wooden Plow 98 none 
Spring Seeding 
Tractor Drill 2 56.7 
Horse drawn drill 25.4 30.5 
By hand 74.4 12.8 
Harvesting 
Tractors and combines 2 48.4 
Horse 55.4 43.1 
Scythe 44.4 8.5 
Threshing 
Primitive means 40.7 
Horse drawn thresher 58.0 5.0 
Mechanized threshing 13 95.0 
(Continued on page 43) : 
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activity of leading imperialist circles, as 
a necessary and complementary element 
in their work of preparing an anti- 
Soviet front. 

We can only examine briefly here some 
of the more important aspects of Soviet 
foreign policy against the background of 
the policies of other states and in the 
historic milieu in which it had to function 
up to the outbreak of the second im- 
perialist war. 

Post war arrangements among the 
victorious powers, as represented by the 
Versailles system, rested largely on the 
division of spoils obtained from Ger- 
many and her allies. That gave rise to 
the so-called continental system of 
France. Since France was given the 


position of a dominant power in Europe, ° 


it was to her interest to freeze the 
relations among states established in 
Europe. England, in distinction to 
France, obtained colonial possessions and 
recovered the dominant industrial. posi- 
tion formerly threatened by Germany. 
Germany was deprived of important 
areas of raw material as well as her fleet. 
For the maintenance of the continental 
system France, with British support, con- 
sidered it mecessary to prevent any 
possible cooperation or rapprochement be- 
tween Germany, Poland, Russia and 
even Rumania. It may be said that the 
chief concern of France was to maintain 
and foster antagonisms rather than en- 
courage good neighborly relations among 
these states... Since the growing and su- 
perior economic might of Germany as 
compared with other European states, 
including France itself, could not be 
indefinitely held in check, English policy 
in the main was willing to permit some 
area for German development, particu- 
larly in central and southeastern Europe, 
hoping thereby to divert German expan- 
sionist pressure from British areas. It 
is very easy to see how the impact of 
either one or both of these orientations 
would react on the whole system of 
European states and their total rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. 

As far back as 1922, both the 
Soviet Union and Germany had, inde- 
pendently of all other powers, and even 
against the attempted bribing and coer- 
cion of Germany, signed the Treaty of 
Rappalo, ushering in a fruitful economic 
cooperation between the two states. Eng- 
land, and all the small states which 
were created or benefited by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, were antagonisic to the 
arrangement. In 1925 the big powers 
conceived the Locarno arrangement, not 
only because they felt it necessary to 
relax the pressure on Germany and 
lighten the reparational burdens, etc., 
but because they were trying to break 
up the economic cooperation between the 
German Republic and the Soviet Union. 
Considerable international pressure, plus 
a number of inducements were offered 
to Germany in a treaty whose objects 
were to guarantee Germany’s western 
frontiers without delimiting her eastern 
frontiers. Moreover, Germany was also 
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tempted with membership in the League 
of Nations. 

Viewing this in retrospect, one may 
say that the attempts at appeasement 
for directed aggression have a longer 
history than is commonly supposed. We 
need only add that in this Franco-British 
act the two powers were pursuing ends 
inimical to each other. While Germany, 
after long hesitation signed the treaty 
of Locarno, she also signed the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1926 with the Soviet Union, 
which gave reassurance of continued good 
relations between Soviet Union and Ger- 
many and of her neutrality. 

Molotov, in presenting the German- 
Soviet non-aggression pact of 1939 to 
the Supreme Council, referred to that 
treaty as follows: 

“Since 1926 the political basis of our 
relations with Germany has been the 
treaty of neutrality which was prolonged 
by the present German Government in 
1933. This treaty of neutrality remains 
in force to this day. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment had considered it desirable, even 
before this, to take a further step to- 
wards improving political relations with 
Germany, but circumstances have been 
such that this has become possible only 
now.” 

The reactions of the big powers to- 
wards Soviet-German relations illustrate 
that throughout their history they looked 
upon these relations only from the angle 
of their own advantages or disadvantages 
in the larger sphere of their world inter- 
ests. Since all treaties between the cap- 
italist states, particularly those concern- 
ing the division of colonies, spheres of 
influence, client states and the rest, de- 
pend in the last analysis upon the relation 
of physical forces, the untenable division 
of the world gave rise to an unprece- 
dented race for armaments which, in 
itself, contributed to the unsettling of 
the unstable peace that prevailed in 
Europe. 

The Soviet Union, while not inter- 
ested in maintaining the status quo 
established by the big powers, but being 
vitally interested in the peace of the 
world, took the initiative in the cause 
of disarmament, and since 1922, when 
it first proposed disarmament to the 
conference in Genoa, it took every op- 
portunity to press for disarmament. Its 
many schemes, presented to an unsympa- 
thetic audience of the representatives of 
the capitalist states, included total dis- 
armament, partial, progressive and pro- 
portional disarmament, as well as 
proposals for limitation of armaments. 
Over many years these were subjected 
to pretended examination and considera- 
tion. The Soviet Union was the first 
to ratify the Kellogg-Briand pact; and 
in 1934 when the armament race, plus 
the maturing of the contradictions among 
states, was leading the world to war, 
Litvinov proposed that the disarmament 
conference be constituted as a perma- 
nent peace conference, to deal with any 
threat of war as it occurred. This pro- 
posal shared the fate of all other Soviet 





proposals which had as their object stav- 
ing off war, and prolonging the periods of 
peace between wars. 

While before 1929 capitalist economy 
was riding on the crest of stabilization 


and prosperity towards international 
crisis, the Soviet Union was steadily 
building a solid foundation for its own 
economy, and had adopted the first Five- 
Year Plan which was in successful oper- 
ation when the world crisis broke out. 
The capitalist world, dismayed by its 
own crisis, grew more intolerant of the 
Soviet Union, interpreting some of the 
Soviet successes as a direct challenge. 
They began to speak of the socialist econ- 
omy of the USSR vs. capitalist economy. 
In some unaccountable fashion, the suc- 
cesses of the Soviet Union were related 
to the crisis of the capitalist world. 
which of course has known crisis long 
before there ever was a Soviet state or 
a socialist economy. The following quota- 
tion will serve to illustrate this point: 

“There could be nothing in the future 
of this country but a slow decline, or 
for the’ individualistic western world, a 
slow decline relative to the possibilities 
of the competing regime which was be- 
ing developed in Russia.” O. M. W. 
Sprague, Economic Advice to the Land 
of England, May 13, 1931. 

The crisis accelerated the contradic- 
tions between states and the move for 
the redivision of the world. The crisis 
also sharpened the internal contradic- 
tions and social struggles in the capi- 
talist states which (particularly the na- 
tional government of Great Britain, dom- 
inated by the Tories) were banking 
upon .and supporting the Nazi bid for 
power in Germany, in the hope that such 
power would facilitate the desired out- 
come for them in the coming war for 
the redivision of the world. The Japa- 
nese aggression in Manchuria, and its 
drive towards the Soviet border, in- 
spired and once more united the British 
and French reactionaries in their hope 
that a common assault of the Soviet 
Union would solve their national as well 
as international problems. This quota- 
tionsmay serve to illustrate their orien- 
tation: 

“The Pope accordingly calls upon all 
the nations to put aside all base egoism 
and to reunite all their forces in a sin- 
gle front against the battalions of evil, 
enemies of God no less than mankind. 

“Although those who glory in the 
name of Christ should be the first in this 
union of minds and thought, let those 
likewise loyally unite who still believe 
in God and adore Him. 

“For the peril threatens all and aims 
at overthrowing the very foundations of 
social order and all authority which is 
faith in God. In this combat for re- 
ligious and social peace all legitimate 
human means must be used.” 


(Papal Encyclical—Caritate Christi, 


May 1932.) 

At the same time the Soviet Union 
was going into its second Five-Year Plan, 
which, in addition to industrializing and 
collectivizing the USSR also was devel- 
oping the defense capacity of the, USSR. 
However, the Soviet Union did not 
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despair of international peace and striv- 
ing with greater energy, for international 
sanity, warned the world and its rulers 
of the impending conflict threatening the 
destruction of their own people and even 
the interests of their own states. 

Having failed to bring about general 
disarmament, the Soviet Union conceived 
the idea of extending its peaceful rela- 
tions with the bordering states into sys- 
tems of regional security. The powers’ 
drive towards war refused to be impeded 
even in the slightest, hence the idea of 
regional security never materialized. 
However, in its attempt to stabilize, in 
some degree, the situation in central Eu- 
rope, and in harmony with the greater 
awareness of some of the progressive 
forces of France, of the impending catas- 
trophe, the Soviet Union was willing to 
combine its military might with Czecho- 
slovakia and in a parallel way with 
that of France, to resist attack. The So- 
viet Union accepted the invitation into 
the League of Nations to strengthen 
even that institution, and whatever ten- 
dencies therein could be utilized. to 
strengthen peace and impede the war. 
Opposed to these efforts for peace of the 
USSR was the orientation towards war 
and plans for the utilization of that 
war against the independence of peoples, 
and for attack on the Soviet Union. 

The road to Munich led through the 
war of Ethiopia, through the war in 
China, through the war in Spain. In 
the course of these wars the quantitative 
differences between fascist and semi- 
fascist states were being wiped out, not 
only by more states growing openly 
fascistic in their internal policies, but 
also because they were more and more 
adopting a pro-war attitude. Soviet 
statesmen repeated their warnings, that 
under the leadership of British reac- 
tionaries, war was being organized. 

Before Munich the Soviet Union con- 
stantly tried to build a system of col- 
lective security, through Geneva or out- 
side it. Considering the immense dif- 
ficulties in the way of Soviet diplomacy, 
its success was significant. Some sort 
of collective or regional security. seemed 
to have been recognized by larger groups 
of people everywhere as a necessity. But 
the other powers rejected or actively op- 
posed the idea. Semi-fascist powers like 
Poland were extremely lukewarm to it. 
However, the people of the democracies 
wanted it and forced their governments 
to pay at least lip service to the idea of 
collective security. The Munich con- 
spiracy, apart from carrying through the 
betrayal of a sister democracy by two 
other democracies in cooperation with 
the totalitarian states, represented a 
brazen and cynical denunciation by the 
governments of the democracies of the 
whole idea of collective security, and 
served notice that henceforth they would 
not be bound by any pledges they had 
made in that direction. 

The logic inherent in the breaking of 
previous pledges by France and Eng- 
land led them towards violation of the 
whole idea of collective security and to 
the adoption of an alternate guiding 
diplomatic line. That is why Munich 
represents the breaking point between 
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the two periods in international diplomacy. 

Munich was an attempt to harmonize 
at least temporarily the interests of the 
Western imperialists on the basis of con- 
tinued sharing in the domination of the 
world and to postpone for as long as 
possible the German challenge to Brit- 
ish and French supremacy. This post- 
ponement was to have been achieved by 
the sacrifice of small nations in order 
that German expansion might be directed 
farther East against the Soviet Union. 

Thus the appeasement policy was 
merely masked aggression against the 
USSR. Moreover appeasement permit- 
ted the reactionary governments to ap- 
pear in the role of peacemakers and lull 
their own people into a false sense of 
security and to disrupt the movement 
for unity, and advance reaction at home, 
the better to betray the people. 

The governments of France and Brit- 
ain were more bent on conquest against 
their respective peoples in the social 
struggles at home, than in fighting Hit- 
ler. This is seen in the fact that even 
during the Moscow negotiations the Al- 
lies were unwilling to fight Hitler and 
used these very negotiations as a screen 
behind which they attempted once more 
to direct Germany against the USSR in 
preference to building a peace front in 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

Everyone now knows that Hitler used 
the positions granted him at Munich to 
change the direction of-the war. He 
made the war a show down for suprem- 
acy, primarily against the British and 
French empires. Thus Munich facili- 
tated the very course the Allies tried to 
avoid. 

The outbreak of the war can there- 
fore be directly ascribed to the struggle 
of the social forces in the countries of 
the imperialists and the triumph of the 
reactionaries in these struggles. Those 
reactionaries were so consumed with 
hatred of the forces working for social 
betterment and international peace, that 
they made common cause with the fas- 
cists abroad and betrayed their own 
people to the Nazi invaders. 

As this war unfolds and spreads to 
other continents the objectives of the 
rival imperialists become clear even to 
the simple minded commentators. It is 
a war for domination. It is not a war 
confined to a single objective, to one 
coast, one colony or another, or even one 
or another country. The war is for first 
place in dominating the world. 

England and France were willing to 
appease and even redivide, whereas Hit- 
ler decided to redivide but also to 
relegate these empires to second or third 
place. Ignorance of the sweeping impli- 
cations of this war made the Cham- 
herlains hope that Hitler would go to 
the Ukraine instead of Flanders. It is 
true that the Ukraine is much richer 
than Flanders. It is also, however, true 
that the USSR was better able to protect 
the Ukraine than the Allies to protect 
Flanders. But quite apart from these 
military considerations, which we may 
safely leave to the Soviet General Staff, 
it should have been obvious to the Tory 
imperialists that the way for Hitler to 
acquire the dominant position over Brit- 


ain was to strike against Flanders, the 
French coast, England itself, against 
British sea power, for the colonies, and 
that is what we have witnessed. 

It is, therefore, important to remem- 
ber that just as the origin of this war 
is in the social conflict within the im- 
perialist states, the war has for its aim 
above all else the maintenance of the 
social system which breeds imperialist 
wars. 

The war was possible because the 
progressive forces lost, in France and 
in England, in 1937-1939. They were 
not sufficiently strong to stop the slaugh- 
ter of the Spanish Republic and permit- 
ted the unity of the French bourgeoisie 
with the British ruling class. 

The Soviet Union could not be blind 
to what was happening. It was not 
the USSR that gave up the idea of col- 
lective security. No matter how long 
this war continues there is no other secu- 
rity but collective security and, there- 
fore, this idea cannot be given up and 
will have to be revived in happier cir- 
cumstances after this war. But in the 
face of the reactionary unity of Eng- 
land“and France with fascism, the best 
way to serve ultimate peace based on 
the ‘collective will of the peoples repre- 
sented by their own governments, was 
for the USSR to keep completely inde- 
pendent and so well defended as to dis- 
courage any major attack against it, thus 
to be prepared, in due time, to resume 
the leadership of the progressive forces 
for peace. 

The foreign policy of every state cor- 
responds to its political and economic 
structure. The foreign policy is a com- 
plement and an extension of the domes- 
tic policy of every state. This is also 
true of Soviet foreign policy. Its peace- 
ful objectives reflect the need of its own 
social and economic structure. The 
objectives of every foreign policy may 
be called the strategy of the given 
power. Its day to day expression 
and the tool of that policy is its diplo- 
macy. Diplomacy, while it is anchored 
to the basic objective, may be viewed as 
the relation. of tactics to strategy. It is 
the high accomplishment of Soviet diplo- 
macy that, anchored to the basic ob- 
jective of Soviet policy, peace, it has been 
able to foil all the open and hidden at- 
tacks upon the security and peace of the 
Soviet Union. 


International Youth Day on Red Square 
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Mr. Tunney’s Dream 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I have read what Gene Tunney says in 
Liberty and I feel it is my duty to correct 
him on what he saw in Russia. 

He said: “I visited a smelting plant out- 
side Moscow. In the yard was an immense 
pile of metal, nearly all taken from churches. 
There were bells, candelabra, trimmings of 
icons, crucifixes. The pile was fifty or sixty 
feet high. I stood gazing, and on top I no- 
ticed an object that looked like a man lying 
down, sleeping. I asked the Russian fore- 
man about it. ‘Oh, that?’ he laughed. 

“He ran up to the top of the pile, and 
kicked the prone figure—shoved it violently 
with his boot. It rolled down the pile of 
metal and fell almost at my feet. It was a 
beautifully modeled life sized Christ in 
bronze.” 

If he saw that, it was in a dream. Here’s 
why. A bronze statue of a life ‘size man 
weighs from eighty pounds up and mo»man 
could kick it six inches. I have accidentally 
kicked the children’s toys, and came off with 
a sore foot. 

He also said the man ran up the pile of 
junk. I don’t think he saw this even in a 
dream. Here in Birmingham we have great 
piles of junk and lots of athletes but none of 
them could run up one just ten feet’ high. 
I saw a convict try it once and he got 
skinned in a dozen places with rolling pieces 
of metal. 

Further: I don’t think he found a fore- 
man in 1931 who would risk his standing in 
the smeltery, fooling away his time like that. 
Tunney said the foreman told him they were 
making bullets of the metal. This is a dead 
giveaway. He couldn’t have gotten into the 
yard, even if they hadn’t cared for him know- 
ing they made bullets. It was considered too 
dangerous. 

He digs up an old Hearst story about the 
millions starving in the Ukraine. I was 
working in the mine near Rostov when the 
little village he mentions was visited and the 
grain taken. The people were listening to some 
local Gene Tunney and refused to cooperate 
with the authorities. They were not left to 
starve but taken clear away, men, women and 
children, and were given a new place and 
before I left Russia they were glad of it. 

He acknowledges that they had a good har- 
vest in 1932, but says millions starved. I 
was all over the Ukraine from Rostov to 
Minsk between July 10 and August 20 of 
1932 and saw the finest harvest I ever saw; 
done with the finest machinery I had ever 
seen. He saw many who wore rags on their 
feet in 1931. I saw none who wore rags in 
1932. I did see some who went barefoot. I 
saw a man in Tashkent whose family hadn’t 
worn leather shoes for over seven hundred 
years. He put the shoes on and in fifteen 
minutes his feet were burning and he took 
them off and threw them over his shoulder 
and walked aawy in disgust. 

When I had been there two weeks I went 
to a meeting where they voted on whether 
to build houses or open a mine first. Some 
wanted to open the mine first so they would 
be inside when winter came, while others 
said houses were the most important. Now I 
must say that they have no free speech if 
you are talking of the right to let some one 
starve; but if you are talking of the best way 
to fix for everyone to live and live well, they 
will debate it for hours. Men and women 
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talked on the subject for two hours and final- 
ly they voted and housing won by a few 
votes. 

A woman saw that I didn’t vote and raise 
sand about it. I didn’t understand a word, 
but realized she was saying something about 
me. Finally one who could talk Esperanto 
told me I had been pardoned for not voting 
because I couldn’t understand, but now since 
I understand, I must vote. I voted with the 
woman and got a big hand. 

I saw lots of things I didn’t like and told 
them so and they gave me as much considera- 
tion as they did one of the big Moguls. I, 
like Will Durant, found the hotels in Siberia 
as nasty as Clark did in 1900. (See “A 
New Way Around An Old World,” by Fran- 
cis E. Clark). I found the place filthy, and 
made a kick, and they took three men off 
their regular work to clean things up. 

Yes, I said what I thought and wasn’t 
afraid I might lose my job. I rode across 
the Caspian Sea without knowing whether 
the boat had a captain. 

This is actual experience and not a dream. 
I left America and the Bread Lines in April, 
1932, and sailed on one of the fruit tree 
boats which they bought in Seattle and loaded 
with American and Canadian trees. 

John Thomas 
Birmingham, Ala. 


A Letter from West Byelo-Russia 


One of our subscribers sent us two letters 
received by him from Western Byelo- 
Russia. The second letter will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. 


You ask me about our life here. Our life 

is flowing free and happy. Also I have been 
very lucky that the enemy’s bullet whisked 
by me. It happened on the day of the 17th 
of September of 1959. We were listening to 
the announcements coming over the radio 
from Moscow. Molotov was broadcasting 
that the Red Army had crossed the Soviet- 
Polish border. The next morning we pro- 
ceeded to disarm the police, and the local 
government (gmina), occupying the railroad 
station, the post office, all the organs of the 
old Polish government. However, the White 
Lands were pillaging and making pogroms on 
the defenseless mass of the people, particularly 
the Jewish population. They were killing 
even children. That’s how they were demon- 
strating European civilization. They de- 
stroyed all my possessions, they burned the 
house. I, as a member of the Partisans, 
fought against them. We ambushed a band 
in their automobile. Among them was a 
colonel and five officers. We routed them, 
the machine was turned into smoke. I was 
only 15 meters (about fifty feet) away. They 
fired from machine guns and rained bullets 
over us. But our little group suffered no 
casualties. 
_ On the 18th of September, after the fight- 
ing was over, we had constituted in our town 
of Ozeri Soviet power, and a committee of 
workers and peasants, also a county provi- 
sional committee, and in all the villages 
Soviets’ and workers’ and peasants militia 
to keep order. Finally, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember the liberating Red Army came in. 

All of the land of the former landlords and 
land in possession of the Church, all the 
factories and plants and all the banks were 
nationalized. The peasants are voluntarily 
pouring into the Kolhoz and are building the 
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Kolhoz life. Village Strievka has its own 
Kolhoz. The same is true of Villianova and 
Kazay and of Ozeri. The former estate in 
Zadubia is now a machine and tractor station. 
Tractors are now plowing the land. The 
wood-working factory remained intact and 
is now working. We haven’t a single un- 
employed person. Even. the former specu- 
lators are asking for jobs. | ‘ 

No ‘one recognizes our village Ozeri. It 
reallyshas been transformed into a town and 
all during the brief period of Soviet power. 
All of us are very happy, there is a spirit of 
work, of gaiety. We are happy at the thought 
that. the dream of ages has been finally re- 
alized. This mood is true of all the people, 
of all the nationalities, unless it be a few 
remaining parasites. ‘They are “pensive”. 

All the children of school age are now at- 
tending school—all, without exception. They 
are all given opportunities to enjoy the 
country _and to breathe fresh air. Schools 
have been organized for adults and even for 
the very old people. New clubs have been 
opened, rest homes and sanatoriums and a 
hospital on the former estate. in Zadubia. 

I thank you very much for the magazines 
although I have not yet received them. 
hope to receive them if the censorship of the 
blockade will let them through. We have 
received all the letters, although delayed. 


Peter R. 
Chapluk, 19th of May, 1940 
They Want the Magazine to Go On 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am enclosing a contribution of $1.00 and 
a suggestion. , 

Very few members of the working class 
can easily raise money. But we can man- 
age to make periodic contributions from our 
slave wage that does not noticeably reduce it. 
I do not like to use the term “assess” or, 
more, to see it used as it is by the fascists 
and their fellow-minded friends but I do au-. 
thorize you to assess me hereafter for one 
dollar each month payable on this date. This 
contribution is to be used for the further- 
ance of SRT. 

L.would not say that I am typical of SRT’s 
readess, but I believe that there are some 
others, maybe not many but some, who are 
ready to do as much. If you are in agree- 
ment you may use this letter and my name 


if it will help. 
Theodore Mahaffey 
El Centro, Calif. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed note a check for $3.35. In addi- 
tion I will ask sympathetic folk I know to 
help out. 

You are editing one of the most compact, 
meaty magazines I have ever read. This in 
addition to the central significance of the 
field of your work. If I were not helping 
here at home I wou!d gladiy send more. 


H. D. Roberts 
New York City 


To Soviet Russra Topay: 


Enclosed herewith my renewal for 8 
months. I could hardly do without this 
wonderfully informing and instructive maga- 
zine, especially when there is scarcely one 
daily in the United States which tells the 
truth about foreign affairs. 

Carl A. Polson 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 36) 


riods are brief, and, in our times more 
frequently interrupted by depression or 
slackening of production. 

Space here does not permit a detailed 
exposition of all the reasons why these 
two periods follow one another, or why 
the depression period has a tendency to 
grow progressively longer, but we shall 
discuss one basic factor that provides a 
key to the nature of unemployment and 
serves to explain why the Soviet Union 
has abolished it in its own economy 
forever. 

Activity in heavy industry, in capital 
goods, has, in the last analysis, the pur- 
pose of creating the wherewithal to pro- 
duce more goods and services for the 
consumer. Such production is called 
“the production of the means of pro- 
duction.” Therefore activity in these 
industries, industrial expansion gener- 
ally, stimulates consumption industries. 
However, the continued activity of all 
industry, light and heavy, depends upon 
the ability of the people to purchase the 
end result of all industrial activity, that 
is, goods and services. But heavy in- 
dustry and light industry in a capitalist 
scheme are run in a planless way for 
profit by private interests. The profit 
appropriated by the capitalists, partly 
for their own use, and partly for further 
investment, curtails the share received 
by the working population, the bulk of 
the people, in wages, limiting sharply 
their ability to consume. In addition 
the competition for large profits, tech- 
nological improvements and the height- 
ened productivity of labor further re- 
duces the wage share. This limitation 
of the consuming power of society reacts 
as a limitation upon the expansion of in- 
dustry. The manufacturer of machines 
and equipment, and, the producer of 
power, etc., limit production and curtail 
employment; the manufacturer of con- 
sumption goods, now supplying a dimin- 
ished market, also curtails production. 
And unemployment, on the increase in 
‘both branches of production, affects soci- 
ety as a whole. The periodic depression 
or crisis is on. 

The explanation is that the productive 
forces were not employed to progress- 
ively enlarge the consuming power of 
the people, but to produce a profit; 
therefore overproduction, which is in 
reality underconsumption, resulted, caus- 
ing widespread unemployment. That 
the capitalists themselves are aware of 
this predicament and seek to escape it, 
can be seen in their constant search for 
the employment of capital by expan- 
sion in backward countries, by the ex- 
ploitation of colonies which in turn pro- 
vokes international rivalry and war. 

How do the Soviets escape this dilem- 
ma? Soviet production does not have 
the profit goal, but aims at the constant 
enlargement of goods, services and en- 
Joyment to the people. Under the So- 
Cialist system industry and the means of 
Production belong to all the people. Pro- 

uction is carried on in a planned man- 
ner. This permits the direction of pro- 
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duction in accordance with the needs of 
society as a whole. Capital investment, 
the industrialization program, produc- 
tion for immediate use, housing, labor 
supply are all planned. Therefore in- 
stead of the industrialization program or 
capital goods industry being limited, as 
in the capitalist scheme, by the people’s 
ability to consume, the steady increas- 


ing consumption of the Soviet people - 


spurs on the industrialization program. 
The more industry produces in the So- 
viet Union, the more its people can con- 
sume, which is the same as to say, the 
more people employed in the Soviet 
Union and the more they produce, the 
better, because there is purchasing power 
to consume all the products. The fruits 
of the labor of the people, because of 
the social ownership of the means of 
production, cannot be taken away from 
them, hence there cannot be a limit on 
their production, hence no limit on their 
expansion. ‘That is the reason why, 
since 1930, during the middle of the 
operation of the First Five-Year Plan, 
unemployment was done away with and 
the number of people engaged in indus- 
try rose from 12 million to over 28 mil- 
lion in 1939; and still there is a con- 
stant shortage of labor, even though 
there was a tremendous increase in 
labor productivity. 

Again the increase of the productiv- 
ity of the Soviet worker, or technological 
improvements, do not react against la- 
bor as is the case in capitalist countries, 
because of the principle of the greater 
the production, the greater the distribu- 
tion. Should absolute overproduction 
occur in any given line, a planned econ- 
omy can shift plants, machinery, men to 
other lines. Also, hours of work can be 
correspondingly shortened. 

That the Soviet workers’ purchasing 
power is ahead of production is uninten- 
tionally proven by the many hostile re- 
ports of conditions in the Soviet Union 
that appear in the press. They speak 
of commodity shortages and people 
standing in lines to buy. They are un- 
wittingly reporting that because of uni- 
versal employment the demand for goods 
is ahead of production; and the rapid 
industrialization of the USSR is con- 
ditioned by this constant demand for 
more goods. The Soviet Union is not 
unaware of the positive feature of this 
phenomenon, as some of the correspon- 
dents seem to be. They could very easily 
do away with all the queues by the sim- 
ple device of raising prices which would 
absorb the earnings of the people, or by 
reducing wages. Obviously the Soviet 
Union is not adopting these “expedients.” 
It is going ahead at a greater rate of 
development for larger satisfaction of 
the needs of its people. 

Unemployment in the Soviet Union is 
unconstitutional as these two provisions 
of the Constitution of the USSR indicate: 


Article 12—“In the USSR work is a duty 
and,a matter of honor for every able-bodied 
citizen, in accordance with the principle: ‘He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat.’ 

“The principle applied in the USSR is that 
of socialism: ‘From each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his work.’ ” 

Article 118—“Citizens of the USSR have 





the right to work; that is, are guaranteed the 
right to employment and payment for their 
work in accordance with the quantity and 
quality. 

“The right to work is ensured by the social- 
ist organization of the national economy, the 
steady growth of the productive forces of 
Soviet society, the elimination of the pos- 
sibility of economic crises, and the abolition 
of unemployment.” 


NEW SOVIET 
COUNTRYSIDE 


(Continued from page 39) 


To put it even more graphically, in 
1916 of the total power available to the 
village, only 8 per cent was mechanical, 
the remainder was provided by working 
cattle. By 1938, 70 per cent of the 
power resources were mechanical. 

The constant flow of machinery from 
city to village, supplied mainly through 
the MTS, has brought a new interrela- 
tion between town and countryside. The 
acquiring of the skills needed to operate 
and repair these machines has brought 
the farmer closer to the city worker. 
In addition, the new distribution of in- 
dustry has brought many new industries 
within the radius of collective farmers. 
The electrification program with its net- 
work of high power stations, has not 
only supplied the city and its industries, 
but brought electricity to power the 
machines and light the homes of many 
collective farms. The third five-year- 
plan will see a tremendous advance in 
electric power output with the comple- 
tion of the gigantic Volga hydro-electric 
stations. 

@ 


Census figures published in our last 
issue told a thrilling story of the growth 
of literacy in the village, and the appear- 
ance of skilled professions formerly un- 
known in the Russian countryside. In 
1914-15 there were 93,770 village schools 
with 6,117,200 students; in 1938-39, 
153,209 schools with 22,087,800 students, 
and 715,300 teachers instead of 152,400. 
But that is only a very small part of 
the story. In the old days the children 
had to work in the fields, started school 
late in the year and left early in the 
spring; many never got beyond the first 
and second year. Today four years 
compulsory education is universal in the 
countryside, and is being extended to 
seven years during the current five-year 
plan. Hundreds of thousands of col- 
lective farm youth are attending tech- 
nical and other higher schools, and 
the kolhozi themselves are teeming edu- 
cational institutions for old and young 
alike during the long winter months. 
In 1914-15 there were 18,600 young 
people in agricultural colleges -and 
special courses—in 1938-39 — 803,100. 
Agricultural Scientific Research Insti- 
tutes there were none; today, these 
(including their branches) number 87, 
beside numerous special experimental 
farms and stations. There are 13,000 
collective farm-scientific laboratories, in 
addition to many small “cottage labora- 
tories.” 4 

Scientific workers in agriculture keep 
in close touch with the collective farms, 
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and this same sort of close interchange 
between town and country goes on in 
every field. Musical conservatories of 
the large cities establish branches in 
collective farm regions. Theater troupes 
from all the large centers tour the 
countryside giving performances, and in- 
structing local amateur groups, with 
which they keep in continuous contact. 

Every collective farm, in addition to 
its regular schools and courses, has its 
dramatic, musical, art, literary and sport 
groups. Many of them are invited to 
Moscow and other cities to participate 
in the great folk festivals that have 
become such a rich and beautiful feature 
of Soviet life. Collective farm amateur 
groups produce Shakespeare, Moliere, 
Ostrovsky, Vsyevolod Ivanov and a host 
of other playwrights, classical and mod- 
ern, with loving care, revealing much 
sprightly and original talent, none of 
which remains buried in the village. 
There are 95,274 village clubs, where 
amateur performances are held regu- 
larly, and 265 regular kolhoz theatres. 

Collective farmers are served by some 
61,636 libraries containing about 50,000,- 
000 books (there were not enough such 
libraries to be recorded in 1914). In 
addition, most collective farm families 
have well stocked libraries of their own. 

The magnificent agricultural exhibit 
outside of Moscow which has just closed 
its second successful year and will run 
for still another season, testified to the 
narrowing of the gap between town and 
country, as well as itself playing an im- 
portant role in eliminating the gap al- 
together. Visited this year by 4,500,000 
persons, it brought hundreds of thousands 
of farmers in close touch with metro- 
politan life, and brought the people of 
the Soviet capital a vivid picture of the 
advance of Soviet farm life. The pa- 
vilions of the various republics and 
sections vied with each other in archi- 
tectural grace and in the abundance of 
their exhibits. It served as a veritable 
university of agriculture, where the 
achievements of every section of the 
country could be presented for all the 
others to share. It demonstrated both 
the improvements in agricultural pro- 
duction in the old producing areas and 
the tremendous progress in opening up 
new areas. Grain and vegetables from 
beyond the Arctic circle, potatoes from 
the high Pamirs, sturdy crops from such 
sections as the arid Salsk and Kazakhstan 
steppes which used to produce only a 
few bushels of grain per hectare, vied 
with forty pound melons from Azeraid- 
jan, ten pound sugar beets from Kirgizia, 
and new perennial types of wheat for 
attention. 

In health facilities, in care of children, 
in housing and general standards of 
hygiene, in all the fields of what is 
known as civilized: living, the Soviet 
countryside’s advance keeps pace with 
the advances mentioned in other fields. 
The drawing together of town and 
country into an integrated, harmonious 
whole, without the old differences and 
antagonisms, is one of the decisive factors 
in creating that unity of the whole 
Soviet people which makes the USSR 
such a mighty force in the world today. 
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seven workers for other production and 
made possible a saving of 2 million ru- 
bles a year in that department alone. 


New Distribution of Industry 


How the new distribution of industry 
is operating can be seen in the example 
of the Republic of Kazakhstan in Cen- 
tral Asia. Before the revolution its re- 
sources were left unexplored and unde- 
veloped, in line with the tsarist policy of 
using these areas as colonial producers 
of raw materials for the Central Rus- 
sian industrialized areas. Industry then 
accounted for only 6.3 per cent of the 
economy of the area, with agriculture 
accounting for the rest. Today the pro- 
portions are 59.2 per cent industry; 40.8 
per cent agriculture, a higher proportion 
than that of the Soviet Union as a whole. 
Vast coal fields around Karaganda are in 
production, providing the fuel for huge 
plants. Some of the greatest Soviet non- 
ferrous metal smelters are in Kazakh- 
stan, working the copper and lead ores 
of Lake Balkhash, with a huge new cop- 
per smelter opened this year at Tesgaz- 
gan. The oil fields of the Greater Emba, 
called, because of their vast resources, 
the second Baku, also enter into the econ- 
omy of Kazakhstan. Among the other 
growing industries are chemicals, tex- 
tiles, and food preparations. Huge fish 
canneries have risen along the shores of 
the Caspian sea. The cattle plains pro- 
vide meat for huge packing plants. Fruit 
canneries make use of the products of its 
great orchards. To the Turksib rail- 
road, the first of the great new Soviet- 
built lines, which had a tremendous role 
in the development of Kazakhstan, feed- 
er railroads have been added, motor high- 
ways, canals, air routes. 

A number of objectives are served by 
this development. Each people is helped 
to achieve the fullest economic develop- 
ment of its own territory. But as the 
resources and power of each of the So- 
viet peoples is strengthened, the whole 
USSR is enriched and strengthened. The 
products of Kazakhstan have quickened 
the economic development of the whole 
USSR and enriched all the Soviet peo- 
ples. And as the industrial potentialities 
of each area are developed, the defense 
power of the whole nation is strength- 
ened; for it now has many industrial cen- 
ters and could not be crippled by concen- 
trated attacks upon one. 

In accord with this trend there is a 
continuing development of local fuel sup- 
plies such as oil shales, peat, and brown 
coal. The gas generator engine now 
used in automobiles and tractors is being 
developed for every kind of land sur- 
face and for every type of motor power. 
It is now being adapted to shallow draft 
river barges and other vessels, increas- 
ing the utilization of wood briquettes, 
and wood shavings for fuel. Small coal 
deposits, hitherto neglected, are being 
mined. Their production rose from 1,- 
500,000 metric tons (a metric ton equals 
about 2,200 pounds) to 3,000,000 metric 
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tons in 1940. Peat production has risen 
from 3,500,000 metric tons to 5,000,000. 
The growing use of oil shales will prob- 
ably be accelerated by the Sovietization 
of Estonia which has made extensive and 
skillful use of shale, putting a third of 
its output under its locomotive boilers. 
At present the Soviet Union is mainly pro- 
ducing gasoline and road tar from the 
shale. Some use of the ash residue is 
made in manufacturing cement and brick. 
A half-and-half mixture of shale and 
coal is proving to be a good fuel for ce- 
ment ovens. Thus local fuels are con- 
tributing to the development of locai 
industry. 


New Industrial Giants 


In furtherance of this national and 
regional industrial development are the 
huge new plants and important new rail- 
road lines which have begun operations 
or will soon enter production, 

Perhaps the most notable is the Novo 
Tagil Steel Works in the Urals whose 
first units began production in August. 
Novo Tagil’s annual capacity will be 
1,900,000 tons of pig iron; 2,000,000 tons 
of steel; 1,500,000 tons of rolled steel, 
and 750,000 steel wheels and rims. Its 
four blast furnaces have a total capacity 
of 4,800 cubic meters. Its 13 open hearth 
furnaces have a 100 to 250 ton capacity 
apiece. All smelting operations are 
mechanized, with automatic control and 
measuring apparatus. Machinery and 
equipment are of Soviet manufacture 
throughout. 

More important perhaps than the di- 
mensions of the plant is the fact that it 
is part of a whole complex of develop- 
ment which integrates it into an impor- 
tant and expanding new industrial region 
of the USSR. The ores and the lime- 
stones which it uses, the fire-clays that 
line its furnace walls, and the fuel on 
which it operates, are all obtained from 
local resources. Nearby are also the 
consumers of its steel and pig iron—big 
railway locomotive and car works, and 
big machine building plants. 

. Similar plants have been begun, or the 
sites are now being surveyed in the Ka- 
relo-Finnish Republics, in Eastern Si- 
beria and in the Southern Urals. At 
Ufa, using Emba.oil, a huge new refin- 
ery with a daily output of 3,000 tons has 
begun operations. In the Burea coal 
basin, in the Far East, two pits have be- 
gun operation. The planned annual pro- 
duction is 150,000 tons. At Lake Sevan, 
in Soviet Armenia, the first underground 
hydroelectric station in the Caucasus 1s 
well on its way to completion. Its depth 
will be 425 feet through solid rock. It 
will operate at 6,500 feet above sea level. 
It will provide near, abundant and cheap 
power for Soviet Armenia’s expanding 
industries. The.Dniester River, flowing 
through Western Ukraine, has already 
been connected by canal with the Bug 
River and the major river systems of the 
Soviet Union, expanding the transport 
resources of the region. Now, work has 
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begun on hydroelectric stations on the 
Dniester to bring increased electric power 
to the Western Ukrainian cities, Lvov, 
Tarnopol and Stanislav. Development 
of the huge Volga hydroelectric and irri- 
gation works proceed as the big dam at 
Kuibyshev, the largest in the world, 
rises. Of the new bridges which will 
replace the old across the Volga, one, 
the Ulyanov, will be the longest in Eu- 
rope, 10,715 feet, or more than two 
miles, with a central span of 1,040 feet. 

Especially important in the list of 
great construction projects, finished, ex- 
panded, or begun this year are the: elec- 
tric plants, the oil, coal and ore fields, 
the sawmills, cellulose plants and wood 
working factories, the fish canneries, etc., 
being opened in the Arctic region, accel- 
erating its development along with the 
use of the Arctic as a seaway, which in 
itself is an achievement rivalling the 
opening up of a continent. 


New Railways 


New railroad building and methods 
; play an important role in regional indus- 
trial developments. Soviet railroad devel- 
opment has taken two main directions: 
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new construction, and economies in the 
| utilization of existing facilities and adap- 
. tation of equipment to special needs. 
. The extent of the new construction 
‘ can be gauged from these figures. In 
. 1913 railroad mileage in what is now So- 
: viet territory came to about 35,000 miles. 
4 In 1940 it came to nearly 60,000 miles. 
4 Nor does this give the whole picture. 
4 The World War and the Civil War left 

the railroads so battered that they re- 
. quired practically complete reconstruc- 
: tion. ; 
: ; The other development, efficiency of 
4 utilization, and adaptation of equipment 
: to special needs, has reached such a point 
that Soviet railroads now hold first place 
i. in the world in haulage per mile. Thus 
se annual carloadings per mile of track in 
the United States were 1,040,000; in the 
. USSR they are close to 2,700,000. 
. The new railroad lines illustrate the 
d principle of regional industrial develop- 

ment. In the spring of this year the 
" Akmolinsk-Kartaly railroad went into 
operation. Its 485 miles were built in 
i one year; and the construction overcame 
At difficult terrain and the hardships of 
“a winter construction in the mountains. 
i It connects the huge Karaganda coal 
a fields with Magnitogorsk and other Ural 
c industrial centers. It cuts the former 
if haulage by about 300 miles. 
. To be completed early next year is the 
ad Kotlas-Vorkuta railroad crossing mainly 
ig the territory of the far northern Komi 
- Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, a 
It . Tegion of eternal frost. It crosses and 
el. connects the traffic of a number of great 
“a northern rivers. Its 700 miles tap tim- 
wd ber regions, newly opened coal fields, and 
i the newly prospected oil field at Ukhta. 
dy It will have a junction with the Kirov 
of R.R. (the railroad to Murmansk). It 
a will replace the long and uneconomic 
at haulage of Donets coal and Baku oil, 
of now being freighted a thousand miles or 





more, to the industrial centers on the 
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Baltic, White and Barents Seas, and 
other points North. 

Other roads nearing completion are 
the Ufa-Magnitogorsk line which will 
feed steel more quickly and steadily to 
the Ural industries; and the Kizlyar- 
Astrakhan railroad which will shorten 
the eastward distribution of oil from 
the Caucasus. A number of small feed- 
er lines, and special service lines such as 
the 70 mile line linking the oil fields of 
Gorsk and Malgotek with the refineries 
at Grozny, have been finished this year, 
and others are under construction. 

The other direction of Soviet railroad- 
ing has been very fruitful. Soviet driv- 
ers have learned how to run their loco- 
tives longer distances without stops for 
fuel and water; and for longer periods 
without repairs than engineers formerly 
thought possible. Automatic loading, 
modern shunting yards and other devel- 
opments have increased loading capacity. 
Soviet railroads have also pioneered in 
the use of condenser locomotives, which 
turn most of the steam back into water 
and thus decrease stops for water. Diesel 
and electric locomotives have been used; 
and a new type developed this year, a 
combination of Diesel and steam locomo- 
tive, has proved extremely efficient. In 
addition to new engine design, new 
fuels are being used. All these devel- 
opments are for the special needs of 
Soviet railroads which have waterless 
deserts to cross, uninhabited forest lands, 
and the far northern vastness. The 
fact that during the record winter of 
1939-1940, with grease freezing solid in 
the cups, all the far northern roads func- 
tioned without a breakdown is an indi- 
cation of the skill’ Soviet railroad work- 
ers have attained. 


Soviet Industry Continues Its 
Advance 


Thus, in a year of world tension and 
destruction Soviet economy continued 
its steady advance without sacrifice of 
social and cultural gains, and in spite 
of a necessary very large expansion of 
its defense industries, Figures for 1940 
are not available and the figures for 1939 
are incomplete. But all the available 
compiled data demonstrate this advance. 

Output of state industry (in millions 
of rubles and in prices of 1926-1927) 
rose from 84.1 in 1938 to 96.5 in 1939, 
a rise of 14.7 per cent, bringing the total 
output of Soviet industry to close to 
nine times the output of pre-revolution- 
ary industry. Productivity of labor rose 
16.7 per cent in 1939 over the previous 
year, exceeding the planned rise. Retail 
trade turnover including food services, 
an index of the standard of living, rose 
from 140 billions in 1938 to 163.4 bil- 
lions in 1939, or 15.7 per cent. Daily 
car loadings rose from 88,000 in 1938 to 
93,400 in 1939, rising in July 1940 to 
108,000. Agriculture shows similar con- 
tinued progress. 

The Soviet will for peace is a reflec- 
tion of internal strength and security. 
The Soviet Union seeks its gains in the 
peaceful development of its vast re- 
sources. 


Per Capita Output To Be 


Increased 


All that has been dealt with above, 
and the figures just quoted indicate how . 
persistently Soviet economy is achieving 
both the spiritual and the material ob- 
jectives of the Third Five-Year Plan. 
These, and the spirit in which they were 
faced, were given forceful expression in 
Molotov’s report of which the quota- 
tions below were among the concluding 
paragraphs: 


“In my report I dwelt on the fol- 
lowing problems of a more general 
character which involve questions of 
principle, and which were discussed 
publicly prior to the Congress: The 
question of eliminating the contrast 
between town and country, the pros- 
pects of eliminating the contrast be- 
tween brain work and manual labor, 
and also, briefly, the questions concern- 
ing the further development of the col- 
lective farms, on which I have just 
made some additional comments. 

“In the pre-Congress discussion some 
people expressed the opinion that the 
reference in the theses to the fact that 
the USSR is economically still be- 
hind the leading capitalist countries 
might give people a wrong idea about 
the Soviet Union. They argued that 
this reference to the inadequate eco- 
nomic level of the USSR does not 
tally with the steady improvement in 
the condition of the Soviet people, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
condition of the masses, even in the 
economically most developed capitalist 
countries, is going from bad to worse 
under the stress of crises, unemploy- 
ment and rural distress. It must be 
said in reply that the theses indicate 
with sufficient clarity the rapid rise in 
the general prosperity of the USSR 
and the further great advance in its 
general prosperity envisaged by the 
Third Five-Year Plan, the more so 
when considered in connection with 
the measures outlined for the further 
advancement of the economic level of 
our country. But it should be clear 
to us all that while indicating these 
points in our favor, we must by no 
means shut our eyes to the fact that 
the economic level we have achieved 
so far is not adequate. We must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that, while 
we have surpassed the capitalist coun- 
tries both in rate of industrial devel- 
opment and in technical level of pro- 
duction, we have yet to overtake the 
most highly developed capitalist coun- 
tries in a number of major industries 
with regard to output per head of 
population. In view of the immensity 
of our population it will take us con- 
siderable time and much effort to 
cover this ground. But we will cope 
with this task, too, in a short stretch 
of time, if we do not close our eyes to 
our shortcomings, if we are able, in 
Bolshevik fashion, to fire the ambition 
of our Party members and of all 
honest citizens of our country to solve 
the main economic task of the USSR . 
with the utmost dispatch.” 
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‘counter-revolution last year. He wanted 

to kill the teacher Tonia Kovyleva. He 
held up a@ transport of bread and we 
almost died of hunger.” 

“I remember,” said Yapteko, “I near- 
ly died of hunger too.” 

“He spread bad rumors about the 
kolhoz and about Stalin. He kept the 
children away from school.” 

“We all know that,” said Yapteko. 

“He cut the nose off his hired man, 
Terenti Vilka, because Terenti won a 
court action against him for two hun- 
dred deer.” 


“So what’s going to happen now?” 


asked Yapteko. 

“Vaska Haryag is going to be tried 
at Naryan-Mar. The chief judge is 
calling for witnesses, calling Terenti too. 
Should Terenti not appear, Vaska Har- 


yag may be acquitted. He’ll say he didn’t _ 


do any of these things, that people are 
lying about him.” . 

“How do you mean lying?” Yapteko 
was incensed. “It’s all the simple truth. 
Everybody knows it. I’ll go to the court 
myself and tell them it is true. What 
does the judge write?” 

Yavtisy took out his horn spectacles. 
He had bought them in Archangelsk. 
Though his sight was perfect, he put 
on the glasses on important occasions. 
Yavtisy breathed on the glasses, wiped 
them with the palm of the hand, put 
them on and read: “To Citizen Terenti 
Vilka, Notice.” 

“Ai-ya!” interrupted Yapteko, “they 
call him citizen, and he was only a 
servant!” 

“The Regional Court summons you 
as a witness in the matter of Vasily 
Haryag, a former shaman, accused un- 
der article 71 of the Criminal Code. 
Your presence is obligatory. The trial 
will take place on December 25 in the 
town of Naryan-Mar, 7 o'clock in the 
evening in the Courthouse. 

Peoples’ judge: Sadey.” 

“Today is the 15th. If by tomorrow 
the notice doesn’t reach Terenti, Vaska 
Haryag will be very thankful to you. 
You will have saved him,” said Yavtisy 
quietly. 

Deep furrows appeared on Yapteko’s 
forehead. He wanted to protest, but 
the chairman had the second card al- 
ready in his hands: 

“And this is what a fellow writes, 
from jAnderma, at the radio station 
there. He comes from Moscow where 
he fell in love with a girl there, and 
now he’s lonesome in our tundra. He is 
a fine worker, but he feels badly. If it 
were not for him, Mikhail Ivanovich 
Kalinin wouldn’t have sent the scientists 
and engineers to us. Hosey found ores 
and precious stones in the mountains of 
Pai-Hoya, and when the radio operator 
heard about this he immediately radioed 
about it to Mikhail Ivanovich.” 

“He is a good man,” said Yapteko, 
“I know him. He once treated me to 
wine. Read what he writes to the girl.” 
“Musenok: I’ve had no word from 
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you for three months. I think about 
you day and night, and my heart is very 
sad. Come to me, or I don’t know 
what I shall do. Everyone else is hap- 
py here, enjoying life, but I am alone 
here. Only the work keeps me going. 
How wonderful it would be if you 
would come out here and marry me, 
and in another year we'd go back. If 
you still love me, please telegraph and 
come. You can get to our polar station 
by airplane. You can’t imagine how 
hard it is to be without you, Musenok. 
If there’s still a spark of love in you 
for me, you will answer this letter and 
come. If there is no answer, well... 
So much the worse for me. I kiss you 
a thousand times. Your Senia.”’ 

Yapteko was sorry for the fellow. 

“What does it mean, Musenok?” he 
asked, pensively. 

“That’s a pet name,” answered Yav- 
tisy, “her name is Masha, probably.” 

“Nice name,” said Yapteko. For a 
long time he looked at the fire. Then 
he rose, fastened the pouch carefully 
and placed it beside him. 

“Tf this letter is not delivered, then 
the fellow will surely take to drink. As 
it is he’s already drinking a little,” he 
said. { 

“I will carry these letters,” declared 
Yavtisy. “We read the least important 
ones. There are three hundred and fifty 
here which are really important. I will 
deliver the letter and the radio operat- 
or’s beloved will fly to him by airplane.” 

Yapteko was offended. Glaring at the 
chairman he pulled out his certificate 
and showed it to Yavtisy. 

“What’s written here?” he asked in 
a solemn voice. 

“That you are a letter carrier.” 

“Well then, don’t mix in my affairs,” 
pronounced Yapteko. “I am in govern- 
ment service, don’t you disrupt my labor 
discipline.” > 

“What a fellow you are,” wondered 
Yavtisy, a broad smile lighting his face, 
“if that’s the case, there’s nothing I can 
do.” He went on with a sigh: “I’ll have 
to stay on my job as chairman. Well, 
take care of yourself—and hurry.” 

“Of course,” answered Yapteko with 
dignity. “I’m a responsible man, not 
just some nobody.” 

In an hour he was speeding with his 
pouch through the rugged country. He 
crossed foaming rivers, almost drowned 
in a lake. But his work as a carrier no 
longer seemed hard to him. Wet and 
freezing he reached Terenti Vilka in 
time. Terenti was illiterate, and Yap- 
teko read the letter to him. He gulped 
down some tea. and hastened on his way. 
There are many hamlets, and many let- 
ters, but only one Yapteko, and he had 
to be on time. Always he was met with 
respect. Treated to wine, he drank lit- 
tle, because a man in government service 
must not drink too much. 

Before leaving Horey-Var he deliv- 
ered a letter to Comrade Pavlov, the 
school principal. 








Pavlov greeted him cordially, saying: 
“Greetings, greetings—messenger of 
joy and sorrow! What good news did 
you bring me? Drop in on your return; 
Teneko will be here. We'll play some 
chess.” 

Yapteko delivered the letter and left 
for Horey-Var. 

- There he received some more mail; 
taking leave of the postmaster, he said: 

“Don’t let the letter from Senia, the 
radio operator, get lost. The fellow 
wants to get married, he is very sad. 
Better send it registered.” 

“Sure we'll register it, Yapteko, sure!” 
said the postmaster. 

On his return, he stopped at the 
school. In Pavlov’s room, as he took 
off his coat, he found Teneko opening 
up a bottle. 

“This is your bottle!” said Teneko. 
For a moment Yapteko was taken aback 
but then his high mood returned. Proud 
in the consciousness of his mission as a 
carrier, he drank the wine and beat 
Comrade Pavlov in chess, then he beat 
Teneko. 

“And who do you think you are, that 
you beat everybody?” said Teneko, ban- 
teringly. 

“I am the messenger of joy and sor- 
row — Letter-carrier, Manzeday,” an- 
nounced Yapteko. “Here’s check to you, 
and here’s mate.” 

Translated by A. A. Heller, from the 
magazine OKTIABR, March, 1940. 
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will be used in the facade and the decora- 
tions of the building. 

In Byelostok, Western Byelo-Russia, 
enlargements are being added to the local 
woolen mill which will make it one of 
the biggest in the entire USSR. A felt 
factory is being added. New equipment 
will extend its capacity from 780,000 
meters to 1,360,000—nearly double. A 
clubhouse for the workers with recrea- 
tional facilities, restaurants, showers and 
lounges is being erected and will replace 
the temporary quarters now in use. 

In Lvov, Western Ukraine, a five-day 
session of the Social Science Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Ukraine, 
was held recently. Among the papers 
discussed were reports on the natural 
resources of Western Ukraine. 

Ozocerite mines near Borislav in 
Western Ukraine, closed down since 
1938 when the Polish mine owners, hav- 
ing extracted the deposits near the sur- 
face, refused to make the necessary in- 
vestments to continue the mines, have 
been reopened, reviving local industry. 
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can go off and play—lie in the sun. 

So to obviate such a certain desertion 
as now threatens these overlords in this 
day of chemical and scientific plenty, 
these money overlords of ours are now 
deliberately proceeding to destroy sur- 
pluses of everything that the jobless and 
hungry and houseless might eat, wear, 
and shelter themselves with, __. 

In California, for instance, native 
mountain ranges are rapidly being 
rivaled by man-made mountains of 
“surplus” oranges and potatoes which 
have been carefully sprayed with poison 
so that the hungry may not eat. And 
again, this year, one-third of the Cali- 
fornia lettuce crop, of which our prog- 
ress in artificial irrigation and agri- 
cultural technique had produced. a 
disastrous abundance, is being destroyed 
to preserve for the American people 
the liberty to have rickets, scurvy, and 
pellagra. For, of course those things 
help maintain that absolutely necessary 
gulf between wealth and poverty— 
which is so necessary to money grandeur 
—don’t forget that. For to be anything 
at all they must have that old time 
difference—poverty against wealth— 
rags and riches. For, my God, where 
would their luxury be without someone 
to envy it? Where? 

The point of all this is that sha fore- 
fathers of Communism—Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin foresaw all this—in other 
words that scarcity for the millions was 
being deliberately maintained in order 
that a few might have everything and 
the millions nothing. And because of 
this they proceeded to agitate, and 
finally to fight for a change—leading 
the proletariat to power in order to 
achieve plenty for all, not for just a 
few. And this, praise God, finally came 
to pass in one of the most deliberately 
repressed peoples of the entire earth 
of the period, the Russian millions of 
1916-1917. And having fought and 
won this battle for change against all 
the imperial forces of Europe and Asia 
and America, but particularly Eng- 
land, they proceeded to demonstrate 
how plenty for all people was to pre- 
vail, But none-the-less in the face of a 
world of imperialistic plotting, financial 
plotting, political plotting, editorial 
Plotting, legislative plotting. For most 
certainly the Wealth-International pro- 
ceeded to thread Russia with spies and 
saboteurs—wreckers disguised as en- 
gineers, as purchasing agents, also as 
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managers and well-wishers in a hun- 
dred and a thousand forms. And these 
failing as they finally did, and the 
masses being turned into the Shops and 
factories and fields, as well as the 
schools and universities and laboratories, 
in order that they might be trained to 
build this new world of plenty for 
themselves, a constant blitzkreig of 
defamatory propaganda on the part of 
the agents, and hired liars of wealth 
was thought out and indulged in. So 
much so that today (money, still in 
control in all lands, of the press, the 
radio, the moving picture, the tele- 
phone, the officials of states, their banks 
and means of transportation, their 
police and hired agents), you have a 
never ending downpour of lies and mis- 
representation concerning this vast pro- 
gram—now no longer an experiment 
but a proved success affecting the 
health, education, social welfare and 
hourly development of nearly 200,- 
000,000 people, who no longer face en- 
forced ignorance and hunger and social 
degradation but the marvelous privilege 
of working one for all and all for one. 

And it is the implication of this fact, 
written large over one-sixth of earth 
and facing, as it does, the Belshazzar 


.palaces of a tottering imperial minority 


—that has evoked the fears or rather 
the yelps and screams of fear and hate, 
that today fill the capitalistic and im- 
perialistic world press; the microphones 
of their radios, the hired halls of their 
hired speakers and the theaters of their 
moving pictures. 

For they now know that the day of 
artificial scarcity, let alone necessary 
scarcity, is over. Science and invention 
have established the certainty of that. 
Also that however much they seek to 
hold, as they now do, not only the 
necessities but the comforts of life 
from the millions in order that they, 
these miserable defective few, may shine 
as lords of money and privileges—they 
cannot prevail. This attempted re- 
straint of theirs is at the breaking point. 
Not much longer will hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee, meat, fruits, 
cotton, wheat, corn, be either destroyed 
or held back from the markets of the 
world in order that these few may stuff 
themselves with food while the rest 
starve. Not much longer. 

“Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin,” is 
written large across the sky. So plainly 
indeed that all those still seeking food 


* ownership, a (and if a daily paper, 


-of the person or 
ing, is given; 


and shelter may not fail to see it. Not 
much longer need they have recourse 
to the knife, the rope, the river, the 
gun, the phial of poison, or the jet of 
gas to ease themselves of their past 
intolerable struggle for bread: not 
much longer. 

“Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin.” 

And that is the implication of Russia 
in the world today. 
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SOVIET ARCTIC 


England, of course, viewed the ar- 
rangement with something less than 
Christian charity. England needed to 
expand just as badly as did Portugal 
and Spain. So was born the English 
renaissance in geography. Men like 
Robert Thorne and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert looked at a globe and discov- 
ered that English ships might sail to 
the East by way of the North and find 
their voyages thousands of miles 
shorter than those of the Iberians. The 
old Greek concept of the impenetrable 
frozen north that stood in the way 
was abolished. Robert Thorne pro- 
pounded his famous dictum that “there 
is no land unhabitable, nor sea un- 
navigable,” to which Soviet Russia is 
only now returning. Gilbert and others 
advanced the concepts of the North- 
west and Northeast passages, and a 
swarm of gallant and heroic explor- 
ers sailed forth, soaring through three 
centuries on the wings of a great idea 
and of the energies that are always re- 
leased by the scuttling of old dogmas. 

It wasn’t quite as simple as that, of 
course, even in the days when the 
Northwest and Northeast Passages ex- 
isted only in men’s minds. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert wrote a famous 
discourse on the Northwest Passage 
and what its discovery would mean to 
England; and in-all its fundamentals it 
is a striking blueprint of what the 
Soviet Union is doing today north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Surrounded by active and potential 
enemies, in danger of being throttled 
commercially, England needed her 
own secure sea-route between Europe 
and Asia. Gilbert was all for finding 
it around the north of America. But 
it wasn’t to be just a route. There was 
no sense in merely sending ships 
through it and ignoring the im- 
mensely wealthy lands that would be’ 
discovered along the way. Being emi- 


(Left to right) A famous Arctic trio, Ivan 
Papanin, Otto Yulevich Schmidt and aviator 
Vodopyanov. 
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nently habitable, according to the day’s 
new concepts, those lands might. as 
well be colonized by Englishmen. 
That would undoubtedly result in the 
opening of new mines, new timber- 
regions, new agricultural lands, new 
fisheries. England would so become 
wealthier, stronger economically, more 
self-contained, and less dependent on 
trade with her neighbors, whom she 
couldn’t trust anyway. 

Substitute East for West in that 
sixteenth-century discourse, substitute 
Soviet Russia for England, and you 
have an astounding forecast, by some 


three and a half centuries, of what the - 


USSR has been doing in the far north 
in the past two decades. To be sure, 
Soviet Russia has the aid of such mod- 
ern tools as aircraft, the radio, and 
ice-breakers, she also has the advantage 
of being able to plan things better than 
could England. Another essential dif- 
ference is that Gilbert, only too con- 
scious of unemployment at home, 
wanted to colonize the new lands in 
part in order to get rid of “the poor 
people, a lot of whom we now have 
to hang every day because their pov- 
erty drives them to commit outrageous 
offenses”. Russia on the other hand, 
thoroughly aware that the conquest of 


wilderness is not a job for the dis- 


spirited, is sending out her very best 
men and women as shock-troops in her 
victorious war against the north. 

In discussing his reasons for wanting 
to concentrate on the Narthwest in- 
stead of the Northeast, Gilbert made 
another accurate prophecy. He had a 
number of good reasons why he 
wanted England to leave Siberia 
strictly alone. Some of them were 
learned and “scientific,” and so ap- 
pealed to his day rather than ours. 
They dealt with such matters as uni- 
corns’ horns and the colossal ignor- 
ance of the Tartarians. But in sum- 
ming up he arrived at the following 
cogent statement, here couched in mod- 
ern language: 

“Regardless of all that, what do you 
think would happen if we did discover 
the Northeast Passage and it turned 
out to be any good? Why, the Rus- 
sians would take it away from us and 
use it for themselves.” 

Which is exactly what happened. 
For over three centuries the Northeast 
Passage was anybody’s guess, any- 
body’s exploration. It was finally “dis- 
covered,” in the sense of being sailed, 
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by Nordenskiold, Vilkitsky and Am- 
undsen. But by then, for a number of 
good reasons, its sailing held only aca- 
demic interest for the Western World. 
But then Soviet Russia came along. 
Hemmed in by the cordon sanitaire; 
beset by enemies, in danger of being 
strangled commercially, she had many 
of Old England’s reasons for needing 
a sea-route to the East and the wealth 
that would be made available through 
its opening. She was, moreover, in 
no mood to weep over the upsets in 
foreign commercial and military cir- 
cles that the opening of such a route 
might bring about. Hence she stepped 
in, “took the route away” from every- 
body, and began to use and develop it 
for herself. 

The history of world-exploration 
after the renaissance needs no detail- 
ing there. Quick sea-routes to the East 
became less important than the coloni- 
zation of America—and were eventu- 
ally provided through the construction 
of the Suez and Panama Canals. The 
splendid cosmological picture that the 
renaissance had substituted for medi- 
eval dogma became gradually encum- 
bered by a number of disturbing 
realities. The tropics and the polar 
regions, while far from impenetrable, 
were discovered to be not nearly as 
pleasant as the men of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries had imagined 
them to be. Wave after wave of expe- 
ditions beat itself out against previ- 
ously-unsuspected difficulties, 

As the world settled down to its 
new distribution, it began, of course, 
to develop a vested interest in the new 
status quo, and so a decided interest 
in not changing things too radically. 
Scholarship went along with commerce 
and politics, and so, again, the white 
man’s world became encompassed by 
ideological walls which were no less 
effective for being mere modifications 
of those that the ancient Greeks had 
thrown around their world and that 
of medieval Europe. Under _ that 
scheme of things the temperate re- 
gions. are still the white man’s true 
homes, being mere absentee landlords 
in the rest of the world—with all that 
the term implies. We don’t colonize 
the tropics or the Arctic, not because 
we don’t want to, but because we 
can’t, We haven’t it in us. Pigmenta- 
tion and the actinic rays of the sun, or 
some such scientific stuff, have a lot to 
do with it. The tropics are too debili- 
tating to be colonized in the true sense 
of the word, and there is something 
equally wrong with the Arctic. 











That, approximately, is the scien- 
tific concept from which Soviet Russia 
broke away twenty years ago, and 
which is only now beginning to col- 
lapse for the rest of the world. It is 
precisely because that concept removes 
the polar regions so far from our own 
world that we can’t imagine them as 
being even potentially an integrated 
part of that world; that western polar 
exploration ‘has drifted so far into the 
ideological stratosphere that it is more 
or less a show, thrilling thousands but 
also setting millions to asking “again 
and again the baffling question, ““What 
good is it?” There are exceptions, 
of course. Stefansson, in propounding 
the doctrine of ““The Friendly Arctic’’, 
was long regarded as a fanatical here- 
tic over here, but was triumphantly 
justified in the great tests afforded by 
Soviet Arctic colonization. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins is another heretic, whe is 
popularly regarded as being not much 
over here, but whose explorations of 
the Polar Sea contributed much to 
the technical foundations for the Papa- 
nin drift and the transpolar flights. 
III 

Now, because the Western world’s 
dogmas are again proving unsuitable, 
because they are breaking down with 
the same terrifying rapidity with 
which they collapsed once before, we 
are coming to the extreme importance 
of Russia’s Arctic work to the entire 
rest of the world. And that importance 
goes far beyond anything that can be 
covered in any mere discussion of one 
or two, or a whole series of Arctic 
expeditions. 

Consider, for instance, the idea of 
a transpolar commercial air-route be- 
tween Moscow and San Francisco, 
which was the ultimate goal of the 
Papanin drift and the Soviet trans- 
polar flights. If feasible, it is an im- 
portant idea, which brings us~ right 
back to the old-world concept of going 
from East to West by way of the 
shortcut north. It makes the Polar 
Mediterranean a real part of the in- 
habited world, in exactly the sense 
that the Mare Nostrum coveted by 
Mussolini is a real part of that world. 
There is no space, here, to show how 
well preliminary work by Stefansson 
and Wilkins, and the final work of the 
Soviet Union have demonstrated the 
Toute as being feasible. There is no 


need. The Saturday Evening Post of 
some months ago furnished the clinch- 
ing argument when it reported the 
Canadians as inaugurating military 
aerial patrols across their entire Arctic, 
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because “The Russian  transpolar 
flights proved this continent to be vul- 
nerable to attack from the North”. 
However fantastic the suggestion of 
military invasion from the Soviet 
Union may be, the inherent acknowl- 
edgment of technical excellence in the 
Soviet Polar work is inescapable. 

But, just as the contemplation of 
the Northwest Passage once led Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert into a whole string 
of speculations, so the mere idea of 
a transpolar airline opens vast new 
fields for thought. For if that airline 
is possible, if the Polar Sea can become 
a part of the inhabited world, then 
the lands around the sea can also 
become a part of that world, to be 
colonized, developed, exploited, ex- 
actly as Siberia is now being colonized, 
developed and exploited. 

That concern of the Canadians over 
our vulnerability to attack from the 
north—by whom is not specified, and 
unimportant as far as the progress of 
geography is concerned—is of course 
not a mere isolated instance. In part 
because of the Soviet Union’s success 
in the Arctic have non-Russian mili- 
tary men in recent years become 
acutely aware of the north. One Arctic 
war has already been fought—more 
are therefore potentially possible. 
Hence the Arctic must be fortified. 
But under modern techniques in war- 
fare, the military defense of unin- 
habited country is almost impossible. 
And so we have the beginning of an 
immediate, urgent, pressure for the 
colonization and development of Alas- 
ka and perhaps of Arctic Canada as 
well. So, again, we see our long-cher- 
ished climatic dogmas beginning to 
break down under the pressure of real 
or imagined need. 

More, the world is obviously getting 
ready at present for new great human 
migrations, of which hundreds of thou- 
sands of political refugees are mere 
spearheads. Under existing systems of 
government and economics where are 
those migrations to go? Nobody wants 
them, except perhaps the USSR. The 
only spaces left open are in the tropics 
and the Arctic. Hence we see a number 
of students and governments today 


. making detailed studies of the Soviet’s 


program of Arctic colonization, its 
failures and its successes, its lessons 
and its techniques. Hence, too, we see 
the various scientific congresses that 
have devoted themselves in recent 
years to a re-examination of all our 
long-cherished ideas about climate and 
man’s adaptability to climate. 








All the signs, in other words, point 
to an imminent worldwide invasion 
of the tropics as well as the Arctic, 
not by mere explorers and colonial 
overseers, but by explorers acting as 
advance guards for thousands of hu- 
man beings who will go in there to 
make a new home for themselves and 
build new worlds, And that irre- 
spective of whether or not existing po- 
litical: and economic philosophies man- 
age to survive. 

As far as the Arctic is concerned, 
Soviet Russia has shown the way. Re- 
gardless of whether or not we like the 
USSR, we have to follow her lead and 
borrow the hundreds and thousands 
of special techniques of Arctic living 
and working that she has worked out. 
And from the thousands of pioneers 
who have recently established new 
homes in such new Arctic cities as 
Igarka, many thousands of the rest of 
us may one of these days borrow the 
courage to overcome old climatic su- 
perstitions and face climatic conditions 
that are new and often terrifying 
to us. 

That is what the Soviet Arctic pro- 
gram means to the rest of the world; 
and the polar exploits of Papanin and 
the Sedov, great in themselves, must 
be regarded as only a small part of 
that vast program. Considered alone 
they may well ‘have no more meaning 
to you and me than have the gorgeo 
spectacles of an Admiral Byrd. Re- 
garded collectively, as parts of the 
whole program, they have succeeded 
in enlarging the inhabited world by 
one seventh of its area. 

Which is quite a job! 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOVIET CULTURE 


(Continued from page 20) 


Secondly, that it has largely rejected, 
as unsuited to its needs the extremist 
forms of Western art, while, on the 
other hand, it considers the whole of 
world culture the heritage of the 
masses, and makes use of the master- 
pieces of every national culture. 

Thirdly, that its view of man is op- 
timistic and affirmative, regarding man 
as creative and human destiny as bound- 
less. 

Fourthly, that Soviet culture is class- 
less and designed as culture for the 
whole people. 

Fifthly, that Soviet culture is for 
the whole of life and not merely for 
leisure. 

There remain other important char- 
acteristics of Soviet culture. 

It is without vestige of racial atti- 
tudes, In the intercourse between the 
more than fifty nationalities within the 
Soviet Union the broadest and at the 
same time the closest contact in history 
between a West European culture and 
Moslem, Mongol and so-called primi- 
tive cultures has been effected. The 
national festivals of culture in Mos- 
cow, where musical dramatic and danc- 
ing troupes of the peoples of the Union 
perform for ten days in the capital, are 
not only unparalleled cultural events, 
but provide direct cultural intercom- 
munication between peoples on a scale 
scarcely even imagined before. 

With this special form of interna- 
tionalism has gone another, an inter- 
nationalism based on the concept that 
the culture stores of the world are a 
universal heritage of all peoples, a view 
that is carried out in practice by an 
unparalleled activity in translation, 
adaptation and interpretation which 
has made the classics of many countries 
more familiar to the Soviet peoples 
than to the people at home. 

But this has proceeded with a con- 
current respect for national cultures. 
So firm is the Soviet belief that every 
people requires its own cultural expres- 
sion that, in the cases of primitive peo- 
ples lacking a written language, alpha- 
bets and other facilities were invented 
to quicken the fullest national expres- 
sion. These activities, along with the 
revival of formerly suppressed national 
cultures, such as the Georgian, the 
Ukrainian, the Armenian, etc., are 
among the great achievements of Soviet 
culture. 

Important also is the planned char- 
acter of Soviet culture. The work of 
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the architects and the sculptors and 
the painters are fitted into the vast 
building plan, which absorbs most of 
their output. The work of the writer 
is coordinated, though less completely 
and precisely, with plans of the book and 
periodical press. Education is planned 
of course, but few people outside the 
Soviet Union are aware of. how the 
educational plan is integrated with the 
industrial plan. Advanced engineering 
and technological institutes, for exam- 
ple, are conducted by the commissariats 
of the industries to which they are 
important. ‘There is consequently a 
definiteness and purposefulness about 
Soviet culture which in themselves are 
new characteristics. 

Finally, the new status especially of 
the artist, and to a lesser degree of 
everybody in the Soviet Union per- 
forming cultural services, from a stage- 
hand to a school teacher, has served to 
give a special character to Soviet cul- 
ture. The Soviet artist is not an in- 
dividual apart. His material life is 
secure, and by its ties he already has an 
organic connection with society. He 
belongs to a trade union or an associa- 
tion in his field. By common Soviet 
practice he is brought into fairly close 
and continuous contact with his audi- 
ence. His distinctions include concrete 
public recognition not only in the form 
of official decorations and awards but 
of election to local or national Soviets, 
where distinction in one’s field is a 
primary qualification. The artist is 
conceived of as having an important 
function which has been expressed by 
Stalin in the phrase “engineer of the 
human soul.’”’ As a consequence, in the 
Soviet artist the sense of responsibility 
becomes quite organic in his conscious- 
ness. Together with all the other pur- 
posive, conscious elements in Soviet 
culture they combine to give a serious- 
ness, directness, and simplicity to Soviet 
art which are to be seen in every field, 
in its cinema and its theater, as well as 
its literature. 

These are some of the characteristics 
of Soviet culture. Unfortunately, our 
contacts with that culture are still 
limited by anti-Soviet prejudice. Even 
that great Soviet cultural contribution, 
the Soviet film, has reached relatively 
small audiences in this country. It is 
to be hoped that closer and friendlier 
relations with the Soviet Union will 
bring us contacts with this new culture 
of the new collective society. 
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